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The State of the English Stage. 


HEN the death of the 
Emperor Julian 
ix aroused in the 
4, bosom of his faithful 
followers conflicting 
aspirations regarding 
the manner and 
place— fitting alike 
tothe philosopberand 
the soldier—in which 
7 his body should re. 
pose, ancient come- 
dians caricatured upon the stage, and with the 
applause of a Christian audience, the faults and 
follies of a dead master, who had ever mani- 
fested contempt and aversion for the Theatre of 
his time. To use the language of Gibbon, “it 
was an ancient custom, in the funerals as well 
as in the triumphs of the Romans, that the 
voice of praise should be corrected by that of 
satire and ridicule; and that, in the midst of the 
splendid pageants, which displayed the glory of 
the living or of the dead, their imperfections 
should not be concealed from the eyes of the 
world.” The recent triumph of British Comedy 
—the feast and flow of mutual compliment and 
reflected wit—affords, though not precisely in 
the manner of antiquity, an occasion, not for 
satire or ridicule, but for plain sober fact; and 
the last may suffice to counteract, in thoughtful 
minds, the baneful influence which sometimes 
springs from illiterate praise and mistaken 
exultation. Never were there more English 
actors than at the present time; never, in Eng. 
land, were there more theatres than at this hour; 
yet to count upon the fingers of one hand those 
in which a refined woman ora cultivated man 
can obtain intellectual recreation, without the 
reproach of either their taste or their conscience, 
leaves the majority unappropriated. 

It is Mr. Gladstone’s maxim of business,—and, 
mind, we are not attempting to depreciate it, for, 
with just a little care and superior encourage- 
ment and direction, it might be made a blessing 
instead of an evi],—“ that, as a rule, the State, 
or individua), or company, thrives the best which 
dives deepest down into the mass of the com- 
munity, and adapts its arrangements to the 
wants of the greatest number.” The British 
Theatre does this: it therefore thrives and is 
feasted. The masses are pleased with the efforts 
of our Tragic and Comio Muse; and if there be 
@ residuum, it is one of intellect; for it would 
seem that only men of wit and humour, and 
there are always very few of them, decline to 














believe that the national genius, as represented 
by its Drama, lies in gorgeous burlesque and 
licentious caricature. 

Knowing as we do that in the arts it is gene- 
rally the writer—the novelist or the independent 
critic—who gives the tone and sets the fashion, 
we are fain to inquire how and from what source 
has sprung the present debasement of the Stage ? 
It would be it correct to talk of the decline of 
Comedy in England; for, at the present hour, 








there is none. 


ruin was precipitated by Sheridan. 


wrote he, in his Essay on Machiavelli, “were | 


men of splerdid wit and polished taste. Unhap- 
pily they made all their characters in their own 
likeness. .... It was not surely from want of 
wit that Shakspeare adopted so different a 
manner. .... He knew that such indiscrimi- 
nate prodigality was, to use his own admirable 
language, ‘from the purpose of playing, whose 
end, both at the first and now, was, and is, to 
hold, as it were, the mirror up to natare.’” 
Voltaire said of Congreve’s plays that they 
portrayed “les actions de fripon” in the 
language of gentlemen, Fielding, in a de- 
lightfal paragraph, speaks of those who 
were called “men of wit and pleasure 
about town,’”’ some of whom were “able to 
celebrate the beauty they admired, and all to) 
judge of the merit of such compositions.” Bat | 
he questioned whether the same appellation 
could in justice be applied to the men of his 
own times; and, we take it, with even less 
justice to those of our own who pretend to a 
similar distinction. He would have had them 
called “men of wisdom and vertu”; and if the 
same title were applied now it would be difficult, 
as far as the English Stage goes, to affirm, that, 
in wisdom, men soared higher than to adopt the 
wit of Joe Miller, or, in vertu, felt compunction 
other than for the tolerably correct archwology of 
properties. Nor are we disposed to believe that 
the vulgar appreciation of the national uses of the 
Theatre was any better or loftier, when there 
were fewer actors and more exclusive audiences, 
than it is at present. Five years ago, an 
esteemed correspondent, who signed himself 


British Comedy, if we refer to 
Macaulay, was undermined by Congreve, and its | 
“ Both,” | tentionally strengthened by the novels of a great 


| Tocorrect or perhaps chastise that “ tasteless 
| crowd,” Sheridan wrote the first and greateet 
English burlesque—a work, by the way, which ia 
unbappily known to the living public by the 
grotesque interpretation of living players. The 
British public thas obtained a taste of the tree 
of knowledge of good and evil in things 
dramatic ; and, in devouring the apple presented 
to it, has preserved, for nearly the space of a 
century, a preference for evil rather than good, 
in its appreciation of theatrical entertainment. 
In this downward course it has been unin- 





Englishman. At the close of the former kalf of 
this century two writers, of acute and extend«d 
observation, brought themselves into notice. 
Thackeray pleased the few, Dickens the many ; 
and with the latter lay the taste of the masser, 
as it always must do with writers who appeal 
to them in their own idioms. The first edition 
of “Pickwick,” ill-spelt, ungrammatical, pre- 
posterous in plot—the violent outburst of com- 
manding and uncontrollable genius—seized the 
public mind. Men who delighted in the repeated 
perusal of Cicero, Bacon, and Swift, of Gibbon 
and Macaulay, joined in the freshness of the 
general laugh. Later on, the absurdities of 
fictitious characters, themselves a caricature, 
were caricatured upon the Stage; and Robson 
there called the laure! of Dickens. Extravaganza ; 
opera-bouffe, vulgarieed to suit English ear and 


| eye; burlesque, of every kind, except that of the 


ancients, of Sheridan, of one living English 
author, or of the modern French; ridiculed 
the actions of gentlemen in the language 
of Bill Sykes, uttered with the twang of Sam 
Weller. The generation, which, in its youth, 
was moved with the bathos of “ Vilikins and 
his Dinah,” has lately sought in “Tommy, 
make room for your uncle” the distraction 
of its prime. Human nature is not strong 
enough to resist the licensed blandishments 
of inherited vulgarity. Many ladies, it must be 
admitted, did not participate in the excitement 
which the early works of Dickens caused to 
men and boys. Nor was Thackeray, as a rule, 
more fortunate with ladies. Allegory and satire 
never charm readers below a certain develop- 








“ Vetus,” wrote in our pages a description of 
the management at Covent-garden, at the end of 
the last and the beginning of the present century. | 
At that time, when barristers, literary men, and 
members of Parliament, occupied the first five 
rows of the pit (the stalls of to-day), “Othello” 
was played to houses containing 30/. worth of | 
tickets, while ‘“‘ Bluebeard”’ filled the Treasury ; 
and, in 1807 or thereabouts, ‘‘ the elephants were 
an immense success.” After nearly sixty years 
of culture we are still enabled to perceive the 
value of such theatrical accessories as super- 
bumerary quadrupeds, and their superiority, ina 
speculative point of view, to men or women. 
But it should be remembered how, a generation 


earlier, 


“ The tragic queen, to please a tasteless crowd, 
Had learn’d to bellow, rant, and rosr so loud, 
That frighten’d nature, her best friend before, 





The blustering beldame’s company foreswore,” 


ment of intellect, or a certain grade in society. 
If the “Pilgrim’s Progress” and “ Gulliver’s 


Travels” have sometimes penetrated to inferior 
| strata of population, it is probably because they 


have been taken for bond fide scenes of adver. 
ture. At the same time, men of intellect,—citizens 
of worth and education,—revelled, and still revel, 
in Thackeray’s burlesque compositions, for, in his 
broadest caricatures he never even approached 
the confines of vulgarity; nor did Dickens ever 
aspire to describe a gentleman, in the worldly 
acceptation of the term. The satiric touch of 
the one showed that, even in scholarly work 
like that of the late Lord Lytton, it was wanted 
to correct the Comedy of his time ; the genius of 
the other bas indaced, and its shade still hovers 
over, the unmannerly dialogue of our own 
illiterate farce, 

“ The Press,” said a speaker, not very long ago, 
while we were discussing the actual power of the 
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fourth estate, ‘‘can damn a new play but nothing 
higher.’ We are disposed to believe that the 
Press cannot even do that, unless it strikes, in 
the public understanding, a sympathetic chord. 
All that writers can do is to point out con- 
scientiously, and to the best of their ability, the 
blots and abuses which, unperceived, or con- 
doned, by the average obeerver, are injurious to 
public morals and deprave the puilic taste. 
*“ By no laws which you can enact,” said, recently, 
a well-known lawyer, “ by no institutions which 
you can make, can you turn the savage into a 
civilized being.”” Now, one of the chief civilisers 
of the people, if properly directed, is the Stage ; 
for,as Macaulay has said, “ the real object of the 
Drama is theexhibitionof human character;” and, 
as he continues, “ to this fundamental law every 
other regulation is subordinate.” It is, there. 
fore, of the utmost importance that those who 
cap, for a few pence or a few shillings, obtain 
amusing occupation during a whole evening,— 
and they form the mass of the community at 
large,—should not be nightly betrayed into 
dangerous admiration by a species of entertain- 
ment which the Parisian communist would 
cpenly reject with scorn, or avoid with silent 
contempt. 

We have but to turn to a single London 
theatre to find out the character of represen. 
tation which distinguishes all; and, though we 
are still desirous of excluding the admirable 
little Prince of Wales’s from the scope of hostile 
criticism, it is imposeible to forget that the 
comedy which is now being played there is a 
réchauffé of foreign wit, translated from a cele- 
brated French one, and made “proper” for 
native sentiment. The theatre the best situated, 
within sight almost of the best clubs, and within 
half a mile of the best residential neighbour- 
hoods, is the St. James’s. It has lately opened 
with a new piece, in which two of the most 
accomplished English actors to be found any- 
where play,—no,—join in the general buf- 
foonery. “Three Millions of Money” is a 
panaché,—we use French words because we 
are writing about the English Stage, — of 
incidents in French farces, some of which have 
been played by a French company in London. 
In this, as in “The Great Divorce Case,” and 
other similar piecer, the female characters 
generally have been made honest women of. 
‘The suspected wooden leg of one heroine has 
been converted,—les Anglais sont si suscepti. 
bles !—into a glass eye. The gentlemen, io 
haste to be convinced, no longer strike their 
opera-hats against the lady’s bip, but they look 
curiously into her eyes. An American is made to 
behave in much the same way as an Englishman 
used to be made to behave on the French stage. 
Ladies and gentlemen catch one another round 
the waist, as people did at the fair,—so it is 
said,—when Greenwich was itself. Neverthe. 
lees, Re rit! on a beaucoup ri!! nous avons 
Tee 

At another theatre, Mr. Byron’s best piece has 
been running for nearly 600 nights. It is alwaye 
received—and deservedly so—with roars of 
laughter. Bat the able son of “Old Farren” 
must surely know that the baronet he is per- 
sovating is frequently made to talk like a snob— 
to utter words and use impatient gestures, with 
which gentlemen, even those who mix in what is 
called “county” society, are unfamiliar; and 
both his daughter and his niece treat him with 
smart sentences of menace and reproach, such 
as young ladies who are taught to honour their 
parents seldom, if ever, use. With the butter- 
man and the “servant-gal” Mr. Byron can deal 
honestly, and not a word can be said against 
his creations of that calibre. But his attempts 
to endow with speech society of a higher grade 
are as ludicrous to the ears of the original models 
a3 were the attempts, thirty years ago, of the 
tragic “super” to 

“ Ape the swoln dialogue of kings and queens.”’ 


Not, let us say, because Mr. Byron knows no 
better, but because he knows his audience. 

The remedy for this state of things lies in no 
radical alteration or reform. It is a mere ques- 
tion of money and management. We do not 
want better actors and actresses; but we do 
want a higher class of writers to interest them. 
selves in the English Stage; and we want a few 
houses so managed as to attract a less indulgent, 
& more fastidious audience, than that which 
throngs the ordinary London theatre. When the 
great Comedians of France paid their visit to 
the English capital, an attempt was made to 
direct public attention to the necessity of found- 
ing & National Theatre,—in reality, not in bame, 





—which should be the school of young actors 
and the home of old ones. The conductor of 
this journal then renewed a cry, which was taken 
up by men no less influential than Mr. Planché and 
Mr. Tom Taylor. If our readers will refer to our 
issue of July 15th, 1871, they will find an article 
entitled “A National Theatre and How to get 
it,” written by Mr. George Godwin. Therein he 
said, and his words apply equally to the present 
time :—‘‘ The feeling is evidently widely spread, 
widely spreading, that our Theatre is not what 
it should be; that it might be rendered more 
worthy, and that the attempt should be made. 
Barlesque and opera-bouffe, when well done, are 
very amusing; but their universal reign is not 
desirable. Hundreds, thousands of persons, 
fond of the Drama keep away from theatres 
because they find no opportanity to see such 
plays represented as meet their taste and 
wants ; no opportunity to see the noble dramatic 
works which belong to the country properly set 
forth. At any rate, they cry,—let as have one 
theatre where the classic glories of our Stage 
may be enjoyed; where a new poetical play or 
a high prose, thoughtful work may be fittingly 
presented; where actors of ability may be 
fostered and developed ; and where our children 
may hear their own noble language properly 
spoken, and be aided in their appreciation of 
what is refined and elevating. And why not? 
The difficulties may be considerable, but surely 
they are not unconquerable. The manager of 
to-day says:—‘] cannot help you. Shakspeare, 
Massinger, Beaumont and Fletcher, Ben Jonson, 
Otway, Webster, Congreve, Farquhar, Rowe, 
Vanbrugb, Goldsmith, Sheridan, Colman, 
Knowles, mean ruin!’ ... . Still the experi- 
ment ought to be tried fairly and loyally. Go 
further, and find it proved that the public will 
not fully maintain financially such a theatre; 
and still I would say that such a theatre 
should be established and supported. Well 
now comes the question, — How can the 
experiment best be tried ? The mode that sug- 
gested itself to me was, broadly speaking, that 
which has given us Great Exhibitions, and, more 
recently, Society of Arts’ Concerts in the Albert 
Hall,—a list of guarantors: a hundred gentle. 
men, say, giving their names for 100l. apiece; a 
small committee of the guarantors to supervise ; 
and a proper and reasonable manager. An ex- 
isting theatre tobe taken ; large pit,and moderate 
prices. No long rons; no short hirings of 
actors; a dramatic school attached; the ad- 
vancement of the Drama: the healthful amuse. 
ment and delight of the public to be considered 
the paramount object of the undertaking. I can 
imagine, ucder such circumstances, Mrs. Charles 
Kean leaviog her retirement (this was written 
in 1871), and Mrs. Theodore Martin occasionally 
reading, in the Drama’s cause, to promising 
aspirants of their sex; succeeded on other occa- 
sions by Mrs. Stirling, Mrs. Wigan, or Mrs. 
Keeley. .... Having no personal motive, I 
need have no hesitation in urging those who 
love the English Drama to consider how they 
may best aid this movement. .... We want a 
National Theatre not wholly controlled by the 
predominant taste of the public, and it seems to 
me there are no difficulties in the way that may 
not be easily overcome by those who will make 
up their mind to succeed.” 

The result of this appeal, and of the writings 
of others, was the formation of a committee to 
discuss the feasibility of a scheme which had 
been drafted for the institation of a National 
Theatre; but though all the members of it were 
in earnest, the movement shared the fate of 
other good things promoted with the best inten. 
tions. A principal actor, having put the MS. of 
the play in his pocket, forgot all about it; and 
thus the rest were left in even a worse condition 
than that traditional company which played 
“ Hamlet” without the assistance of a Prince of 
Denmark. 

Nevertheless, in reference to this same move- 
ment, at the well-remembered breakfast given to 
the “ Comédie Francaise,” Mr. Alfred Wigan had 
said, and in the French language :—“ Great as is 
my admiration for the talents of our guests, it is 
mixed with a feeling of envy. I envy them the 
possession of that noble theatre, where they can 
devote themselves to the representation of the 
works of their best anthors with that conscien- 
tious patience and talent, the brilliant results of 
which we so much admire; a theatre indepen- 
dent of all pecuniary speculation; and which 
can thus guide the public taste in the way of all 
that is pure and exalted in the Dramatic Art. 
Under our system of government, art cannot 
count on the aid of the State. Ihave, neverthe. 





less, some hope that the visit of my Colleagues 
of the Comédie Francaise will give Vigour to g 
movement which is being made in vindication 
of the utility and necessity of sach an aig 
There is no doubt that some of the immense 
private fortunes in England are in the hands of 
persons who would be delighted to see a National 
Drama solidly established amongst us. If they 
would direct their attention to the principles of 
the constitution of the Thédtre F, ie, they 
would be able, perhaps, to raise a sufficient fang 
for the establishment of an analogous institution 
in the country of Shakspeere. If,” continued Mr, 
Wigan, addressing the French Comedians, “ such 
should be the effect of this visit, we should owe 
you a large debt of gratitude.” And how potent 
is the influence of the Théitre Francais upon 
Paris, can only be bly appreciated 
those who know both. he Parisian public 
possesses the hereditary gift of “esprit,” but un. 
fortunately it is ignorant, from sheer want of 
practice, of any artificial means to control or 
guide it. Itis the people, not the journalists, 
of Paris who demn a foolish play ; and the chief 
fault of the former is that they often permit 
political and religious prejadice to warp their 
natural jadgment. A bon-mot,a witty epigram, 
a scathing » has sufficed to raise a barri. 
cade. The Court of Louis XVI., and, above all, 
Marie Antoinette, innocently encouraged the 
performance of the “ Mariaze de Figaro”; and, 
in the private theatre at Vereailles, smiled on 
Beaumarchais, whose caustic barber was sowing 
the seeds of revolution. But the British public 
has too much sense, or too little wit, or it has not 
the opportinity, to brood, even in a fool's 
paradise, over its own elevation and improve. 
ment. That, however, it carries away with it 
remembrance of what it has witnessed and heard 
is certain, for, too often, the joke of the day hss 
originated in the rhyme of the last burlesque or 
the antics of the newest buffoon. Bloomsbury, 
with a grin, tells you that “still he is not 
happy”; the city olerk will “strike you with a 
feather”; and Drury Lane, having blackened 
his wife’s eyes, poses with the just reflection,— 
“That's the sort of man I am.” 

A great change was made in “the bills” by 
the movement to which we have referred, as we 
may point out more particularly hereafter ; but it 
was spasmodic and without principle. We want 
to be certain, at any rate, of one stage. 

Montesquieu bas divided mankind into two 
species: ceux qui pensent et ceux qui amusent, 
For neither is the ordinary London theatre in- 
tended—for neither is it fitted. What we want 
is a model—an example to the rest. We want, 
in the earnest language of Mr. Pianché,—“ The 
assured existence of a theatre, in which tbe 
masterpieces of our unrivalled dramatic authors 
shall be constantly and worthily represented, 
where— 


* Thoughts that breathe and words that burn’ 


shall be uttered by actors, who can feel and 
express them to an audience, ‘fit,’ however 
‘few,’ without the fear that their salaries wil! 
not be forthcoming on the following Saturday ; 
and that the manager, disheartened by the 
appearance of empty benches, will change ‘the 
bill,’ discharge a company he has jobbed at & 
week’s notice, and endeavour to outrival his 
competitors by pandering to the predominant 
taste of the public.” One more quotation, 
descriptive of the English Stage a century 92° 
will suffice for our present purpose. “The 
actor and his work,” in the words of Mr. Tom 
Taylor, “had then their place in the world of 
art. Productions of new pieces were events 1D 
that world. Great critics were not above sitting 
in judgment on plays and players. Great 
painters were proud to paint, great statesmen 
to know, them. The House of Commons ~_ 
once in debate to pay a formal compliment, by 
the eloquent lips of Burke, to Garrick, We 
dentally present in the Speaker's Gallery. e 
have only to read the critiques of the — 
Lichtenburg (written about 1775) on Garrick, 
Weston, Smith, and other actors of that time, 
to feel how immeasurably more intellectual 
art acting then was; and in how incalcula y 
more respectful and thoughtful a spirit it wa 
viewed and judged then, than seems eve? 
conceivable nowadays.” er 
The present constructive state of the majority 
of our London theatres also calls for mage 
reform. Their imperfect, often even © 
absence of, ventilation; their rude entrance’; 
their dan staircases; their esl 
seats and other fittings; their noxious refs) 
ment-bars; and, above all things, the 
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health and life, which every playgoer braves 
in visiting them, have long formed the subject 
of our serious consideration; and, at no distant 
date, we may publish the result of our in- 
quiries and experience. 








PRIMITIVE ARCHITECTURE AND ITS 
POWER OF GROWTH. 


It would be difficult to imagine, in these days 
of all but a universality of knowledge and art 
practice, a stranger phase of things than that 
now actually in existence in the heart of that 
still mysterious continent, Africa. We seem to 
know pretty much all that can be known as to 
the art and architecture of most of the rest of 
the world, not, it is true, of the origin of the 
various styles of art or architecture anywhere, 
but we have before us pretty fair and complete 
records of what has been done, and whole 
catalogues of most of all that remains of it. Of 
the origin, and first incipient beginnings of the 
Greek, for example, we know simply nothing, 
though we have before us, in books, and examples, 
and fragments, enough to show what the Greek 
architectare really was. Very much remains, it 
is true, to be done, and many difficult problems 
await solution, but with the given elements we 
may see the antique Greek at his glorious work, 
as an artist, as an architect, and asa workman. 
And so it is with Imperial Rome, and even with 
Assyria, and yet more out-of-the-way, and out-of. 
the-time, places. In Europe, Asia, and America, 
this may fairly be said to more or less apply. 

Bat when we cross the narrow belt of sea 
which divides Europe from Africa, and travel to 
the interior of that vast continent, we come 
upon a totally new phase of things, and actually 
do look upon a “ primeval” art and architectare, 
and that in a present, practical, and untaught 
way, which can really be found nowhere else, nor, 
indeed, is there any approximation to be found to 
it. The subject is certainly new, and may well 
interest a reader here and there. 

In the first place, we owe not a little to those 
energetic and persevering and illustrious men 
who have accomplished the difficult pioneering 
work, Through trackless sand wastes, with the 
sun vertically overhead, through swamps and 
marshes, through forests so dense that but one 
can penetrate through the closely-set trees at a 
time, and across and up and down broad and 
rapid and all but endless rivers—these en- 
thusiastic men have fought their way. Their 
mames are many, and eome of them have paid 
with their lives the price of their curiosity, for 
both man and beast fought against them. None 
of them, unfortunately,— so that that work has yet 
to be done,—went with any express purpose of 
discovering artistic or architectural curiosities 
and mysteries, and it is only here and there, 
therefore, by accident more than otherwise, that 
we come across a “note” throwing light on 
euch matters. And even when so much is done, 
the notice is so slight, and details so few, that 
but a dim glance can be obtained. But a little 
is better than nothing, and putting one thing 
with another, we are able every now and then to 
come at a fair idea of what is done in places 
wherein every man must needs shift for himself, 
and wherein foreign trade, and information, and 
help can hardly be said to have existence. We 
ean but hint at one or two matters ont of so 
many, but they are very curious ones, and well 
worth the looking at, 

_ Honse- building and town-building in the 
interior of Africa are not a little ingenious and 
unique. All that is done would seem to follow 
from the absolute necessities of the country and 
climate, and from the character of the materials 
provided by Nature herself on the spot. The 
ingenuity of the builders is certainly their own. 
The mere plan of an African house, within the 
clay walls of a town, is sufficiently ingenious, and 
would be an impossibility here, as would an 
ordinary house, as here constructed, be there. 
Dr. Barth, whose African labours have been 
second to none, lived for many months in the 
town of Timbuotoo, close to the mysterious 
Niger, in a house thoroughly characteristic of the 
place. It consisted of a lower story, with court- 
yard, and an upper story; and the roof, which 
was flat, was used as a terrace, without which 
these dwellings would be all but uninbabitable. 
Unfortunately, one has to guess a good deal at 
dimensions. No detailed sections are sketched, 
so that much is obscure, but yet the general 
idea of African house-building is pretty clearly 
seen. First there is an “ ante-room” or entrance 


but long, and contain no furniture but a clay- 
seat on either side of the entrance doorway. 
Beyond this is a second ante-room, of irregular 
shape, with a staircase leading to the terrace at 
the top of the house. Beyond this is the first 
inner courtyard, and beyond this again a room 
in which is almost always that curious con- 
trivance,—an African “ bedstead.” Other 
covered passages and small rooms are in the 
rear of this, and surround a second courtyard of 
the same size as the first. Thereare no windows 
to these rooms, the light and air coming in 
through the doorways; and there would seem to 
be an advantage in this absence of windows in 
so heated an atmosphere: the inner rooms, 
though dark, being thus closed, are cool. It is 
only at times, consequently, in the heat, that the 
terrace at the top of the house, and which is, of 
course, uncovered, is available. The walls of 
these houses are of pressed clay, as are the inner 
partitions as well, though these are at times of 
wood, and even of “ matting.” The floors are of 
pressed clay, and so, indeed, is the better part of 
the house farniture,—such as it is,—the seats, or 
settles, and benches being of clay. In the well- 
to-do houses, matting, rugs, and furs, cover 
these clay constructions. The walls occasionally 
are hung with fine matting, so that an African 
house is, after all, well adapted for Africa, and 
the heat of its climate is thus rendered 
endurable by this special mode of construction 
and planning. The doorways to these tropical 
apartments are commonly narrow and low, and 


how much was made of it, and how dignified the 
result, simple as the idea is. Here in the heart 
of Africa we find the origin of it in the bare 
necessities of construction, and in the nature of 
the material used. The gateway to the official 
residence of the chief, near to the house already 
noticed, struck Dr. Barth as especially “ stately,” 
with attempts, as he puis it, at “architectural 
decoration.” This gateway, like to an Egyptian 
pylon before a temple ico, was of nothing 
but compressed clay, with the wall faces inclined 
for the sake of strengtb, and with, at intervals, 
wooden beams and cross-pieces, to afford addi- 
tional strength. It has the simple square-headed 
doorway in the centre, with low walling on either 
side of it. Constructional necessity did the 
work, and its builder and contriver never, in all 
probability, thought for a moment of “ archi- 
tecture!” But,—and this is the noteworthy 
point,—the succeeding stone and granite builders 
who copied him, and who caught the idea with. 
out doubt from the clay building, did so, and the 
colossal gateways and “pylons” were the result 
of it. Indeed, this is as curious and instructive 
an example of architectural growth as could well 
be adduced, and shows how much can be made 
out of a simple “ constructional” idea. We feel 
all but sure that the architecture of Egypt,—of 
the mighty Karnak itself,—might be built, in the 
mind’s eye, out of the clay of Timbuctoo. We 
cannot but regret, again and again, that some of 
these African wanderers did not look at the 
strange places they saw with architectural 





closed when necessary by a matting or leather 
curtain,—a contrivance, by the way, which would 
seem to be of much older date than the hinged 
door. Fireplaces, as here understood, of course 
there are none,—n occasional hole in the ground 
serving all the purposes of one. These houses 
are, indeed, to the last degree interesting, and 
throw lizht on the obscure ways of the old world, 
for antiquity—to use a wide and generalising 
term—could never boast of such house-building 
as is seen now-a-days in modern towns and 
cities ; but it must have been pretty much of the 
type indicated. The long-buried Italian cities 
show this, while Africa, to this hour, shows the 
work in actual progress. It is to observed that 
in the towns the houses are but here and there 
isolated, they standing side by side as elsewhere. 
The streets are very narrow and unpaved. There 
are no windows with ontlook into the street,— 
nothing but the low doorways to give any idea 
of the clay-built buildings right and left being 
human habitations at all. It is to be noticed, 
too, that the only difference in the planning and 
construction of the houses of the richer class and 
the “poor” here consists in their size, the 
smaller ones being of but one story, with its 
terrace-roof, and in its having but one courtyard. 
All else would seem to be alike. Outside the 
town, and forming a sort of village, are many 
groups of straw-matting-built huts, each hut 
being separate. The mosques are the only 
public buildings, and need separate notice, both 
from the fact of their being buildings per se, and 
from the very striking uses which they subserve, 
all surrounded as they are with an all but 
boundless desert of sand and silence. The great 


edge of the desert, on the outekirts of the town, 
and is a very striking object architecturally. 

We have taken these exemplars of Old World 
house-building in the present from this special 
place, from the greater fulness of detail which 
we have been able to get of it. It is, however, 
but simply typical of the house-building and 
architecture of a vast extent of country, and 
takes us back to a remote time. It does not 
stand quite so still as mavy might suppose, and 
needs bat to be caught sight of by those who 
can use it and develop it. 

And it is this, indeed, which makes this African 
house-building, so remote'as it is, so especially 
interesting; first, that it evidences what man 
does when uninstructed, and when in such a 
position that he cannot borrow; and, then again, 
it leads us farther yet, for here it is that we may 
get a glimpse into the very origin and first 
beginnings of that great, and even to this hour 
unequalled, Egyptian architecture. No one can 
suppose that the colossal temples and gateways 
of old Egypt sprang into existence all at once, 
and as if by some sudden inspiration. They, 
without doubt, grew out of earlier and much 
simpler and rougher forms, and out of forms 
built up of humbler materials than limestone 
and all bat impenetrable granite. Here we may 
really see, though dimly, how it was done. Some 
theorists have been puzzled at the generally 





passage. These passages are commonly narrow, 


mosque in Timbuctoo, indeed, stands on the very | pared 


interest, and so bring us back “ details’ and 
dimensions. It is only incidentally, as we have 
said, that they have done so,—more’s the pity 
of it. 

We have but glanced for a brief moment at 
this fruitful subject, on which so very much 
that is quite new might be said, and which ia 
capable of throwing so much fresh, not to say 
strange, light on this difficult and obscure sub- 
ject,—the origin of architectural style. It would 
be startling, indeed, if, amidst all the difficulties 
of the matter artistically looked at, out of old 
Egypt, so full of mysteries and puzzles on all 
bands, a clue should be found to the origin of an 
architectural “ Style,” or that we should be able 
to build up an architecture ont of the mere 
necessities of materials and construction, and to 
be in a measure forced thereto by the very 
climate of the spot on which the architecture is 
built up. Nay, might we not even go further 
than this, and affirm that the simple dignity to 
be found at a glance in the inclined clay walling 
first roused iuto activity that feeling of the 
sublime which would seem to have ruled in the 
designing of Egyptian structures ? 








NEW MUNICIPAL BUILDINGS. 


Dunfermline.—On the 12th inst. the memorial- 
stone of the new corporation buildings, Danferm- 
line, was laid with Masonic honours by Mr. 
Whyte-Melville, Provincial Grand Master, in 
presence of the Provost and members of the 
council, and a large company of people. The 
buildings have been erected from designs pre- 
by Mr. James C. Walker, architect, Edin- 
bargh. The Bridge-street and Kirkgate fronts 
are built of fine dabbed coursers, the mouldings 
being polished, and the stones are from Polmaise 
Quarry, near Bannockburn. There are four 
floors to the back of the buildings, three at the 
bottom of Kirkgate, and two floors facing Bridge- 
street. On the ground-floor, looking into the 
Glen of Pittencrieff, there are the housekeeper’s 
apartments, lamplighters’ room, six public w.cs., 
urinal, &c. Oa the hasement floor there is an 
office for the superintendent of police, a house for 
the police sergeant, a room for the policemen, 
and five police cells. There are also heating. 
rooms, coal-cellars, &c., on this basement. On 
the same floor, towards Bridge-street, there 
are three rooms for clerks employed in the 
bank above. On the street floor there are 
offices for the town clerk, master of works, 
and collector of public rates. On this floor 
there are apartments fur a bank, consisting of 
sitting-room, manager’s room, and a very spacious 
entrance-hall. Above ail this is the counocil- 
chamber and committee-room, police court-room, 
&c. The building is in the @ld Baronial style, 
having a square tower at the north-east corner, 
with four turrets corbelled out from the angles. 
The main entrance-door is in the tower facing 
High.street. The bank entrance will be from 
Bridge-street. The council-room is 39 ft. 3 in. 
by 25 ft. 3 in.; the police-conrt, 50 ft. 6 in. by 
31 ft.6in. The steeple will in all be about 





sloping lines of Egyptian walling, and have noted 
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11S fe. in height. Messrs. Hutchinson are the | 
masons; H.& J. Philip joiners ; M. Williamson, 
plivter; J. Baveridg-, sister; and the con- 
struction of the whole building is being super- 
intended by Mr. John M‘Laren, clerk of works. 
Kidderminster.—At a meeting of the Kidder- 
minster Town Council on the 11th inet. reference 
was made to the communication between the 
music-hall and the new municipal buildings, | 
situated contiguous to each other, and the open- | 
ing of which is fixed for the 3lst inst. The 
buildings are situated at the bottom of Vicar. | 
street, close to the new Midland Bank and the | 
new offices of John Brinton & Co.,and the whole | 
are from the designs of Mr. Meredith, architect, | 
with the exception of the music-hall, built in| 
1856, from designs by Messrs. Bidlake & Lovett, | 
of Wolverhampton. The whole of the fittings 
in the police-court and council-chamber are of | 
pitch-pine and oak, and bave been carried out by | 
Mr. Edwin Stringer, of Kidderminster. The 
buildings will cost over 8,500l., and the con. | 
tractor is Mr. Binnian, of Kidderminster. 








THE DWELLINGS OF THE POOR. 
OXFORD DIOCESAN CONFERENCE. 


At the sitting of this Conference on the 10:h 
inst., the Rev. Canon Ellison moved :— j 

‘* That the defective house accommodation, and other | 
Sanitary conditions, of the agricultural labourers in many 
of our villages are detrimenial to the physics] health of 
the people, to their moral and religious interests, and to 
their social progress; that from the report of ‘The Com- 
missioners on the Employment of Women and Children in 
Agriculture’ (1387-9), as well as ths more recent Reports 
of Sanitary Officers, it would appear that in order to 
remedy this evil addi'ional legislative powers are needed ; 
and that with a view to the obtaining of such powers, 
using those which already exist, end enlisting a wider 
circle of public opinion on the side of improvement, a 
Committee of this Conference be appointed to de'iberate, 
and take cuch action as shall seem to them most ex- 
pedient.” 
Hie was for twenty years a director of the Prince 
Consort’s Windsor Society for improving the 
dwellings of the working classes; and duriog 
that time could not fail to see the manifold 
blessings which followed in the wake of improved 
homes. When he came to Haseley in January 
last, he was at once brought fuce to face with a} 
directly opposite experience. The state of 
affairs he there discovered convinced him that if 
he were to do any good among the people he 
must begin with their homes. He was fortunate 
enough to fall in with the reports of Dr. Child 
(Medical Officer of Health for Oxfordshire), 
which led him to the perusal of the reports of 


. the Commissioners on the Employment of 


Children, Young Persons, and Women in Agricul. | 
ture. From these reports he read sundry ex- | 
tracts. Mr. Culley, the Commissioner for Berks, | 
Backs, and Oxon, spoke of “the insofficient 
amount of cottage accommodation in proportion | 
to the wante of the land for the purpose of cul- 
tivation,” and described the state of labourers’ 
dwellings as being such as to “justify men in 
epeaking of it a3 anational disgrace.” Dr. Child 
said, ‘I have found the following defects to 
exist, some of them, of course, in combination. 
Houses are built in improper situations, im- 
properly constracted, filthy, dilapidated, over. 
crowded.” He added, “such cottages, though 
in number @ minority, are still a considerable 
minority, as some are to be found in almost every | 
village, and some villages contain great numbers 
of them.” He alluded also to the water supply | 
as continually polluted with sewage, and thus 
becoming the fruitful source of typhoid fever. | 
He asked them to consider what it must be to 
the labourer to return to a home cheerless in 
iteelf and absolutely dangerous in its surround. 
ings; to see wife or child sickening and dying; 
to know that with better house and better water 
not one of those things need have been; and to 
have the hopeless conviction that, bound to the 
soil by the necessities of his lot, he must remain 
where he is, impotent thr ugh want of knowledge 
to devise a remedy, or through want of means to 
carry itout. What was to be done, or rather 
remained to be done, to remedy the evil? Mr, 
Calley said they were ca'ling upon the land. 
owners of to.day toremeiy the evil growth of 
maby past generationa, and nine-tenths of those 
who resided in the counties he had visited were 
already busy at the work as far as their means 
would allow. Dr, Child said, “a great deal is 
being done, chiefly by individual proprietora, to. 
wards remedying the shocking state of things 
which I have described. There are estates in 
every union in my district on which proprietors 
have done, and are doing, all that is possible for 
the improvement of their labourers’ cottages.” 


are at present chiefly permissive, would have to 
be made compulsory. The provisions of the 
“ Artisans’ and Labourers’ Dwellings Act” of 
1875 would bave to be extended to rural districts, 
the local sentiment would bave to be educated, 
and local action drawn out by the more general 
appointment of parochial sanitary committees, 
this action being quickened and sustained by th« 
Local Government Board in London. With and 
amidst all that, a public opinion would have to 
be formed, which would in a few years make 
those miserable dwellings to be things of the 
past. In conclusion, he expressed his readiness 
to accept the amendment on the paper in the 
name of Mr. W. W. Wootten, “To strke out the 
words ‘as shall seem to them most expedient,’ 
and to insert the following: ‘as, upon the bring- 
ing up of the report, the Conference shall deem 
most expedient.’ ” 

Tae Rev. B. T. Oavry advocated the passing 
of a General Building Act for the whole country, 
to prevent the building of any house except upon 


| certain stated sanitary conditions. 


The Rev. W. B. Duggan proposed as an amend- 
ment, that the words “of the labourers in many 
of our towns and villages,” should be substituted 
for the words, ‘‘ of agricultural labourers in many 
of our villages,” which was seconded by the Rev. 
N. T. Garry. 

Canon Eilison having accepted the proposal, 

The motion as amended was carried unani- 
mously, 








NEW PUBLIC BATHS. 


Liverpool.—Mr. Holbrook Gaskell, of Liver. 
pool, has, at an estimated cost of between 3,0001. 
and 4,0001., undertaken to erect public baths for 
the township of Widnes. 

Maidenhead. — The new ‘“ Hamblettonian” 
Bath at Maidenhead has been opened. It 


measures 120 ft. long by 40 ft. wide, and from | 
3 ft. to 7 ft. deep, and contains 170,000 gallons. | 


Mr. Hamblett is the proprietor. Oa one side of 
the bath are several dressing-boxes, and on the 
other a promenade, surrounded by fiowers, trees, 
and shrubs. Near the same spot Mr. Hamblett 
is providing a large room to be used as a 
skating-rink. Tbe whole of the work has been 
carried out under the direction of Mr. Henry 
Cooper, architect, of Maidenhead. 

Croydon.—A new open-air swimming-bath has 
been constructed and opened for public use by the 
Croydon Local Board, in close proximity to the 
one long in operation. The desirability of greater 


accommodation has been demonstrated in a/| 
forcible manner this season, no fewer than | 


15,000 bathers having been admitted during 
July and August, a result far in advance of any 
previoas year. The new bath, which in summer 
will prove very comfortable, is intended for use 
as a eecond.class or second bath, while the older 
one will be reserved for first-class visitors. The 
bath just opened was constructed by Mr. Smith, 
of Norwood. The paving is the workmanship of 
Minton, of Oxford-street. Thirty-two boxes 
have been placed for the accommodation of 
bathers, protected from wet by an overhang. 
ing roof; the bath itself being open to sun and 
rain. The pool, owing to the peculiar shape of 
the ground, is 76 ft. in length on one side, 56 ft. 
on the other, and 36 ft. in width. 








THE LAST INVESTIGATION OF ROME. 


Unper the title of “ Foram Romanum and 
Via Sacra,’ that indefatigable explorer, Mr. 
Parker, gives us another of tho:e neatly-bound 
volumes* in which the results of his researches 
in the Eternal City are gradually getting them. 
selves recorded. Those who have made ac- 
quaintance with the preceding volumes of the 
series will be prepared to encounter the idiosyn- 
crasies of literary form, or rather, the sublime 
disregard of form, which distinguish the works 
of this persevering and painstaking archeologist. 
They will not be surprised to hear that the title. 
page is at the end of the volume and the preface 
in the middle,+ and will be prepared to find that 
& process of comparison of various readings, and 
4 very careful weighing and cogitation over the 
construction of paragraphs, are necessary to 
discover what is the precise information in- 
‘ended to be conveyed to them. The pre- 
‘ent volume seems somewhat less labyrinthine 
‘han ite predecessor, as the grouping of the 





ie The Archeology of Rome. By John Henry Parker, 

2.B., &e. Vol. IL: The Forum Romanum and Via Sacra. 

_— Parker & Co., Oxford; John Murray, London. 
v. 





The powers of interference already given, which 


+ The principal title- and preface, i 3 
here sre, of mang covers, Ss iate a 





remains described under two heads, the “ Forum 
Romanum” and the “Via Sacra,” naturally 
suggests a division into two sections, to which 
the author has in the main mercifully adhered, 
aod which makes it easier to give a general 
idea of the scope of this division of bis Roman 
records than was the case with previous 
instalments of the work. 

In the preface to the “ Via Sacra” section, the 
author gives some account of the causes which 
led him to spend so much time over Roman 
arches logy, and of the principles which have 
guided him in its investigation. A medica} 
verdict, sentencing him to spend his winters in 
Rome, was the originating condition which led 
to his thoughts being turned in that direction, 
He knew that many books had been written on 
the history of the city of Rome, bat that no one 
had applied the principles of the modern science 
of archsology to this subject. He had studied 
the best works in English, French, Italian, and 
German (the latter translated for him by friends), 
to ascertain the “true history of the city of 
Rome.” None of these works satisfied him, 
“since the writers have in no instance studied 
architectural history on the principle of com. 
parison with well-dated examples, or made that 
the basis of their work.” Many of the most 
learned archwological authorities on the subject 
adhered to what were called “‘ Roman tradi. 
tions,” which were “only the conjectures of 
Jearned men during the last three centuries.” 
It seemed to bim that though some were right 
on one point and some on others, the only safe 
plan was “to compare the exact words of the 
classical authors (without note or comment*) with 
the existing remains, of which the dates are soon 
seen by comparison with other similar buildings 
by experienced eyes. This is the principle on 
which my work has been carried out; to obtain 
the best information I can get, either from books 
or from living authorities, and then form my own 
conclusions from them after consideration.” 

It is only bare justice to Mr. Parker to say 
that this is unquestionably the true principle to 
follow in researches of this kind, and that a man 
who has, both literally and figuratively, dug for 
himself to obtain the materials for his work may 
claim to have his conclasions received with at- 
tention, when those conclasions are at variance 
with other opinions based upon less careful and 
practical investigation. And in regard to this 
latter point, Mr. Parker draws attention to the 
facilities for more accurate knowledge afforded 
by recent excavations, and makes rather a point 
as azainst the “ Roman tradition” school by 
publishing a photograph from a view of the 
Foram Romanum, taken in commemoration of 
the Jubilee in 1650, in which some well-known 
monuments (especially the three columns for- 
merly called part of the Temple of Jupiter 
Tonans, but which Mr. Parker and others call 
the Temple of Saturn), now fally excavated, 
are either three parts buried, or entirely in- 
visible. The thorough investigation of the 
truth of Mr. Parker’s theories, so far as they 
conflict with existing ideas, could only be 
carried out by such a minate personal examina- 
tion of the more newly excavated remains as he 
has himself made, and in regard to a good many 
of his ideas it may perhaps be said that they 
deal with what must always remaia matters of 
controversy. Bat there can be little question 
that the system of investigation he has pursued 
ia the best one for arriving at the trath, or the 
only one, provided the investigation is not 
biased, either consciously or unconsciously, by 
preconceived ideas or expectations, or the wich 
to oppose somebody else’s view of the matter 
by which archmologists (being afcer all bub 
mortal) are, we fear, not seldom inflaenced. — 

The object of Mr. Parker’s work he describes 
to be to explain in a popular manner “the true 
history of the city of Rome.” He makes no 
pretension, he assures us, to know more than 
other people, but bas often been told that he 
possesses the art of exp'aining antiquities “in 
a very natural manner, easy to be understood 
and remembered.” We fear Mr. Parker has 
been the object of a little good-natored flattery 
in regard to this point. After-dinner epeeches 
at archwological societies are not always to be 
taken too literally. Our impression is just the 
reverse ; that on this particular subject be does 
know more than most people, bat that he has 
a0 faculty whatever of puttiog what he knows 
into logical form. His manner of explanation 
‘s “natural” in so far as there is an utter 
sbsence of art in it, aud we should be inclined 








* The italics are the author's. 
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to reverse the king’s request to Polonius, and 
desire of him “less matter with more art.” But 
in one respect Mr. Parker has done excellent 
service towards giving a clearer and more vivid 
idea of Roman remains and their character and 
antiquity to those whom he has addressed in 
epeech and in print, by callingin the aid of 
photography in illustration. Those who, not 
having been to Rome, attended Mr. Parker's 
three lectures at Conduit-street not long ago 
{and it was much to be regretted that the 
audience was so small a one) must have felt, in 
spite of whatever puzzlement they may have ex- 
perienced from the torrent of facts discharged 
upon their heads, that they bad gained a new 
and fresh idea of the reality and meaning of the 
mural remains of Rome from hearing comments 
upon them with the actual structure in all its 
idiosyncrasies of detail brought bodily before 
their eyes by photography: and the like value 
and interest is imparted to the present volume 
by the photographic illustrations which are ap- 
pended to it. Like all who have compared 
drawings of architectural remains with the re- 
mains themselves, Mr. Parker has found innumer- 
able discrepancies between the drawings and the 
originals, even where the former were made by 
very able dranghtsmen. Drawings, as he ob. 
serves, are commonly made in the study from 
rough sketches taken on the spot, or are even 
made for engravers by an artist who has not 
seen the building. ‘For this reason photo- 
graphs are indispensable for explaining the 
history of a building. No artist ever thinks of 
showing the thickness of the mortar between the 


shape of the Forum are curivusly at variance 
with the ideas we are accustomed to associate 
with a place so great in history. The Via 
Sacra, part of which skirts the east side of the 
Forum, terminating in the Clivas Capitolinus, 
and up which, as poets and poetic historians 
are fond of picturing, the triumphal processions 
of Rome wound their way to the Capitol, was 
little more than a crooked lane, after all! The 
architectural grandeur of Rome belongs for the 
most part to the time when her moral grandeur 
had deteriorated or nearly vanished. Very 
little indeed of the buildings whose remains are 
found round the Foram belongs to the date of 
the Roman Republic; only odd angles of base- 
ment here and there, left amid the masonry of 
later times, in that extraordinary jumble of 
| remains characteristic of the Eternal City; and 
great part is of the time of the later Empire, | 
; many of the temples having been rebuilt on the | 
old sites and with the old names. The most 

important conclusions derived, in Mr. Parker's’ 
| pages, from the recent excavations in the Forum, | 
| relate to the three temples at the northern ex- 

tremity, and their connexion with the Capitoliam, 

which stood in their rear, and which was, in fact, 

what we should call the “town-hall” in a 

modern city. The Capitoliam included, in its 

| lowest story, and partly cut out of the rock, the 

, Aérariam or treasury ; over this the Tabularium | 
or record-office, and over this the Manicipium or 
public offices. This upper portion of the building 
was built as it now stands by Michelangelo, who 
blocked up the Tabulariom arcade in order to 
get a sufficient wall to carry the new super- 











joints of the stones, or the thickness of the | structure, the older buildings which it replaced 
bricks; yet on these two points the date of a having been of timber. The building of Michel- 
building often haw , at the most important | angelo, which forms the large rather warehouse- 
turning-point in the history of architecture.” | looking mass conspicuoas, with its tower, in all 
The reason, of course, is that artists, having | views of the Forum looking towards the north, 
generally in view an object quite apart from | became by degrees the chief visible record of the 
archwological study, neglect details which are site of the Capitolium ; the lower portion, con- | 
only of interest from that point of view. | taining the Tabulariam and Airariam, becoming 

The study of the history and topography of more and more concealed and banked up by the 
the Foram Romanum seems likely, in Bottom’s | gradual accumolation of earth and débris. The 
phrase, to “grow to a point” now, after the view of Rome at the time of the Jubilee, en. 
long course of contradictions and conjectures | graved by Mr. Parker, and which we before 
through which it has passed. In regard to one | referred to, indicates how the ground had risen 
or two important features of the topography, it | close to this site; and an engraving of the place 
has appeared that “third thoughts are best,” | in 1810, before tbe first of the modern ex- 
and the more recent investigations have tended | cavations were commenced, gives evidence 
to areturn to early theories which had been|that it had been filled up still higher at 
temporarily abandoned. It has been considered | that date. In this engraving we see the archi- 
a fixed idea ever since 1500, that one angle of|trave and the tops of the columns of the 
the Forum was near the arch of Severus, and | Tabularium just appearing above the level of 
another near the temple of Antoninus and Faus-|the made ground; the engraving (which is 
tina, giving a line of about 100 paces in length, | perhaps incorrect) shows them, however, in a 
running nearly north.* But the question was, more complete state than is the case at present ; 
whether this line represented the length or the | Mr. Parker’s photograph (plate iii.) shows only 
width of the Forum. Until the time of Nardini | two columns left, and the rest a blank wall. 
the universal opinion was that this was the long | However, the removal of the ground at this 
side, and that the width was about half the | place, down to the original level, reveals these 
length,—a proportion apparently defined by the | lower stories of the ancient Capitoliam, and also 
three columns of what is now known to be the / the basements of the three temples which stood 
Temple of Castor and Pollux, near the angle of | between it and the north end of the Foram area. 
the Palatine, and some little distance to west. |The proper nomenclature and identity of these 
ward of the Temple of Antoninusand Faustina. | remains has been, we need not _remind the 
Nardini managed to upset this theory, and for reader, the object of endless discussions, at least 
some time was almost unanimously followed by in regard to two of them. The eastern one, of 
antiquaries in the belief that the line referred to which only the basement remains, has long been 
represented one end of the Forum, which would known to be the Temple of Concord. The re- 
thus have its greatest length east and west. mains nex’ to it consist of the podium of 
Bunsen returned to the original theory, which, it another temple, situated directly in front of the 
is scarcely necessary to say, is set at rest now Hrarium, and at the south-east angle of which 
by the excavation of the area, which shows the stands that angle group of three colamns which 
Forum as an irregular oblong space, nearly one. | has successively borne the names of Jupiter 
third wider at the north end, nearest the Capitol, | Tonans, of Concord (Becker), of Saturn, and of 
than at the south end, and not extending quite Vespasian; while Mr. Parker, on grounds we 
so far southward asthe Temple of Antoninusand will notice immediately, gives it again to 











Faustina, which, since the more complete exca- 
vation, can no longer be regarded as in the 
Forum, being on the other side of the Via Sacra, 
and a little away from the south-east angle of 
the Forum, though it is sufficiently near the 
angle to confirm the general correctness of the 
theory of the older antiquaries. This temple 
was buried to half its height, and houses built up 
against and between its columns, in the Middle 
Ages; the marks of the roofs of these houses, 
as Mr. Parker observes, are still visible on the 
columns. Palladio has the credit of having re- 
moved the houses and excavated the columns 
down to their bases. 

The comparatively small area and irregular 


* The side bounded by the Via Sacra runs nearly north 
and south, according to Mr. Parker's compass, though in 
the plans of Bunsen and — the — — igh .. —s 
as nearly due north-west. ey are probably ri 
Mr. Parker has perhaps given magnetic aoe | instead of 
true north; but as the end of the Forum next the Capitol 
has commonly been written of as the north end, it is con- 





Saturn. It fronts south, towards the Forum, 
and near it, and fronting eastward, stands, at 
the north-west angle of the Forum, the temple 
of which eight columns remain, and which has 
been successively labelled Concord, Fortune, 
Vespasian, and Saturn, and is given by Mr. 
Parker to Vespasian, Now, the main point of 
his remarks on the results of the excavations 
here is this, that he finds in them authority for 
a theory with regard to the Temples of 
Concord and Saturn, viz., that these were directly 
counected with the Senate-honse and the 
ZErarium respectively. The connexion of the 
Temple of Satarn with the ®rariam had 
been previously urged by Bunsen, before 
the excavations were made; but with Mr. 
Parker tte idea is first started with regard 
to the Temple of Concord, and seems to 
have arisen partly out of the existence of 
the commencement of a subterranean passage 
under the podium of the temple (laid bare 


Parker’s conviction that the Temple of Concord, 
which is constantly spoken of as the meeting. 
place of the senate, was not large enough for 
that purpose, and was in fact merely an ante- 
chamber or portico to the Senate-house. On 
Mr, Parker’s own showing, the assumption 
appears a most grataitous one. He admits that 
he cannot tell where to put the Senate-house in 
that case, and he quotes a passage from 
Cicero’s Second Philippic as supporting his 
view, which to ordinary readers will certainly 
appear to be in direct opposition to it. The only 
argument which really looks like a support to 
his view is an anecdote about the Emperor 
Pertinax coming to the Senate-house and findiug 
it closed, and seating himeelf in the Temple of 
Concord till the doorkeeper was found ; but the 
original Latin, quoted in a note on page 8, does 
not by any means seem to necessitate his inter- 
pretation. Mr. Parker takes it as proved, 
however, and goes on to the next temple, which 
he calls that of Saturn on the strength of the 
statements of Solinus and Plutarch that the 
treasury of Saturn was made into a temple, 
which remained in the time of the latter. “The 
real meaning of this,” he saye, “was the same 
as in the case of the Temple of Concord; there 
was a doorway in the wall of the Zrarium at the 
back under the podium of the temple.” What 
Mr. Parker means by “under the podium” we 
do not quite understand ; but he gives a photo- 
graph of the excavated podium of the temple as 
. rebuilt by Severus, and part of the wall of the 
/£rarium (plate viii.) with an arched doorway in 
it built up, which evidently served formerly to 
communicate either with the exterior or with a 
building in front. The Temple of Satarn, of 
which the three columns remain, he regards as 
having been a mere portico withont a cella, and 


,the rarium behind might then, he thinks, 


naturally be looked on as the cella of the temple. 
We never heard of such a case before, nor does 
Mr. Parker give any reason for thinking the 
temple was only a portico, which seems quite 
improbable; there is plenty of room for a com- 
plete temple between the three columns and 
the wall of the Airarium, and Bunsen’s plan 
shows it as such, though his view supports Mr. 
Parker's in other ways. Within the built-up 
doorway mentioned, Canina discovered a steep 
flight of steps, which Mr. Parker says are of 
course the steep stairs to the Airarium, which 
Cicero jocularly refers to in his oration pro 
Fonteio, though in mentioning this point a second 
time (Mr. Parker is never content with saying 
anything once) it is only said that Cicero is be. 
lieved to have meant the steps of the Alrarium. 
Granting this to be the Temple of Satarn,* it will 
pretty well follow that the third temple is that 
of Vespasian; though Mr. Parker puts even 
this in his own original method of logical state- 
ment: “this must be the Temple of Vespasian, 
because there are no traces of any vaults for a 
Pablic Treasury in it.” That can only be com. 
pared to the argument in the farce,— Have you 
no strawberry mark on yourarm ? Then you are 
my long-lost brother!” 

We hold no brief for either Vespasian or 
Saturn, and by no means intend to say that 
there is nothing in the theory which Mr. 
Parker adopts from Bansen. On the contrary, 
the freqent mention in Latin literature of the 
Temple of Saturnin conjanction with the mention 
of the Treasury, certainly gives a colour to his 
conclusion, on a point in regard to which we may 
be permitted to doubt whether anything decisive 
can be proved at this distance of time. Bunsen’s 
opinion in favour of this view was, perhaps, as 
purely conjectaral as it has been found to be on 
other points; he placed the Basilica Julia, for 
instance, with its longer axis running east and 
west, while the subsequent excavations have 
shown it as running north and south. Canina, 
whose plan gives the Basilica ite true position 
and extent, restores the name of Vespasian to 
the temple we have been speaking of ; and there 
is the important evidence in his favour of the 
description by Statius of the equestrian statue 
of Domitian, which stood in the centre of the 
Forum, with a Basilica on either hand, and 





* As we believe there is an impression that the three 
columns (late Jupiter Tonans) have been accepted as the 
Temple of Saturn since Bunsen started the idea in 1935, 
we may remind the reader that the architect Canina, to 
whom Bunsen’s pamphlet was dedicated, declined to accept 
this view, and in a paper read by the Rev. R. Burgess at 
the Institute meeting of June 28, 1852, the reasons for 
considering this to be the Temple of Vespasian were fully 

laced before the meeting, and generally accepted ; and 
gir W. Tite, who had just returned from a survey of the 
then new excavations, expressed Lis opinion that ‘‘all 

uestion was at end” onthe matter, and the Vespssian 








venient to retain this nomenclatare, 


in the recent excavations), and partly out of Mr. 


theory finally established. 
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which was looked upon by Vespasian from his 
temple in the rear. The pedestal of a colossal 
equestrian statue found in the centre of the 
Borum, in the precise spot indicated by the 
poet, and between the sites of the Basilica 
Emilia and the Basilica Julia, points almost 
exactly to the centre one of the three temples 
at the north end, so that, taking this to be 
the Temple of Vespasian, the whole descrip- 
tion would be absolately correct in relation 
to the statue; whereas the north-west temple, 
which Bunsen and Mr. Parker call Vespasian, 
does not look towards the pedestal at all.* We 
cannot say that, to our thinking, Mr. Parker's 
old doorway in the wall of the Airarium (or 
what is called so) seems conclusive as against 
this important piece of literary evidence. Mr. 
Parker has one or two new facts to adduce, re- 
sulting from the recent excavations, but his 
manner of building up arguments is very curious. 
He adopts a far-fetched theory, very doubtfally 
supported, that the Temple of Concord stood to 
the Senate in the relation of a mere portico, 
and then uses this suggestion as a ground for 
arguing that the same idea was carried out in 
the connexion of the Temple of Satarn withthe 
Treasury. To assume one step in the argument, 
and then treat it as a proved basis for the next 
step, is not a sort of reasoning to inspire much 
confidence. 

The complete excavation of the site of the 
Basilica Julia on the western side of the Forum, 
showing that the length of the building was 
from north to south, Mr. Parker considers bas also 
settled the name of the three celebrated columns 
which stand in a row at the south end of the 
Forum, and the capital of which used to be 
known and copied by every architectural pupil, 
in the good old days, as “ the capital of Jupiter 
Stator.” It has long been admitted, however, 
that the Temple of Jupiter Stator could not, con- 
sistently with various ancient references to it, 
have stood here ; and the mention in the inscrip- 
tion of Augustas (known as the Monwmentum 
Ancyranum) of the Basilica Julia as extending 
‘‘ from the Temple of Saturn to that of Castor 
and Pollux,” along with other evidence, seems 
to settle the point, now that the actual length 
and direction of the Basilica Julia are known. 
But while Mr. Parker gives full weight to this 
evidence as fixing the position of Castor and 
Pollux at the south end of the Basilica, he evades 
its equal significance as fixing that of Saturn at 
the north end. Supposing the north-western 
temple, which Mr. Parker calls Vespasian, to be 
(as Canina and nearly every one since him are 
agreed) the Temple of Saturn, the two temples 
then exactly correspond with the description in 
the Monumentum Ancyranum ; the front of the 
Temple of Castor and Pollux appears at one end 
of the flank of the Basilica, and that of Saturn 
at the other end: whereas Mr. Parker’s Temple 
of Saturn (according to his own plan appended 
to this volume) leaves a distance of at least half 
the length of the Basilica between it and the 
latter, besides being in no sort of range with it, 
as the other temple is. We do not see how 
Mr. Parker is to get out of this dilemma. 

The most daring of Mr. Parker’s restorations 
in connexion with the Forum, however, is that 
of the supposed bridge of Caligula, who is said 
by Suetonius (and by him alone, we believe) to 
have connected the Capitoline Hill with his 
palace on the Palatine by a bridge. This is a 
— see 5 as itis difficult to understand 

ow a bridge of the necessary length and height 
could be constrocted, for so sewreart & ve a 
and be mentioned by no other writer, and leave 
no trace behind. We may refer to the remarks 
of the late Mr. Ashpitel on this point, in his 
paper read at the Institute in 1857, in which he 
suggested that as Suetonius says nothing of 

building a bridge, but talks of Caligula crossing 
over the Temple of Augustus by a bridge 
“thrown over” (ponte transmisso), and as one 
of Caligula’s recorded habits was to scatter 
money to the people from the roof of the 
Basilica Julia, he may have had a light bridge 
made from the roof of one temple to another. Mr. 
Parker, however, believes he has found the 
evidence of the built bridge, and in a couple of 
geometrical drawings (plates 23, 24) shows us 
the commencement of a great bridge in three tiers 
of arcades one upon another, starting from certain 
* The statue does i argamen 
because he denies a ew nae Sams ~d 
anything to do with the statue described by Statius, and 
says it is that of the statue of Constantine whieh’ was 
in this Regio. But he makes no su jon as to the 
whereabouts of the statue of Domitian deseribed by 


Statins, in a manner ve; 
the excavated liek way fitting the position of 








well-known ruins under the Palatine Hill, and 
passing behind the Basilica Julia; and in his plan 
he dots the piers of this bridge* right across the 
valley to the Tarpeian Rock. And what is the 
authority for this tremendous construction? A 
couple of spri of arches from the remains of 
the arched brick building of the time of Caligula, 
which stands behind the Temple of Castor and 
Pollux; and which springers point, Mr. Parker 
says, in the direction of the Capitoline Temple 
which stood on the Tarpeian Rock. In addition 
to this, we bave the assurance (in the notes on 
plate 23) that certain remains of the piers have 
been found under some houses near, and though 
much concealed, have been examined and mea- 
sured by ‘‘an architectural draughtsman of much 
experience.” Mr. Parker, however, does not 
venture to assume a single positive base ofa pier 
in his dotted line of the course of the bridge on 
the general plan; the only thing he shows us is 
this impost of an arch, pointing in the required 
direction. If this is to be taken as evidence of 
a bridge a quarter of a mile long and 100 ft. high, 
in three stories of arcades, of which no other 
vestige is shown and no recognisable mention 
made by any one, this will be the most remark- 
able impost ever known, and the science of 
Roman archeology may be said to be a study 
highly stimulating to the imagination. If the 
“able architectural draughtsman” can find any 
further vestiges of the piers along the line traced 
on Mr. Parker’s plen, the case would, of course, 
be quite altered ; there must be some, if such a 
structure existed; but, until this evidence is 
forthcoming, we must, at least, remain sceptical. 

Among the photographs appended, besides 
those already mentioned, are some which show 
very vividly the character of the ancien‘ masonry, 
soch as that of the Cloaca Maxima, and the view 
of the piers and arches at the north-west angle of 
the Basilica Julia ; and one or two photographs 
from the bas.reliefs formerly in the Comitium : one 
piece of these (plate 15), showing the procession 
of the Bull, Ram, and Boar, for the sacrifice on 
the occasion of the Lustrum, or census, is inte. 
resting from the broad and conventional and yet 
vigorous style of the sculpture. The photographs 
appended to the remarks on the Via Sacra are 
of perhaps greater interest as delineations of 
the character of ancient masonry ; but into this 
part of the book, which is an entirely separate 
section, we have not space to go on this occasion. 

We observed at the commencement of our 
remarks that the present volume appeared some- 
what less confused than its ecessor,—a rash 
conclusion, which we have had full space to 
repent of before coming to this point of our 
observations. As remarked before, we are con- 
vinoed both of the value and the correctness of 
Mr. Parker's facts, and it is possible that their 
relations and the deductions therefrom may be 
clearer in his own head than the reader would 
conclade from his mode of putting them forth. 
Bat the utter literary clumsiness of his publica- 
tions; bis habit of continually dragging into a 
paragraph observations referring to another 
argumert carried on at another part of the 
book, and having not the slightest perceptible 
relation to the context ; the unmeaning and use- 
less repetitions of the same thing (the story of 
the Emperor Pertinax and the Temple of Concord, 
for instance, is repeated no less than four times 
in different places), and the confusion and inac- 
curacy in which the letter-press is left, make the 
study of his results one of the most vexations 
exercises possible. Asa specimen of what Mr. 
Parker’s readers have to put up with, we may 
mention that in the general chapter on the 
Forum, forming the bulk of this section of the 
work, fully three-fourths of the references (in 
the notes) to the numbered plates are wrong! 
Indeed, we were coming to the conclusion that 
they must refer to some other volume, but as 
about half a dozen are right, it is evident) that 
the other mistakes simply arise from utter care. 
lessness or confusion in correcting the press. 
Readers might be pardoned for concluding that 
& writer who is so confased and unbusiness-like 
in his method (?) of book.-making may be 
equally confused in his methods of thinking. If 
Mr. Parker, instead of shovelling out periodi- 
cally a heap of facts arranged anyhow, would 
put his results from time to time into the hands 
of some friend able to put them for him into a 
connected aed literary form, and to correct the 
proofs properly, we might have a connected 

* The dotted squares on the general plan are evidently 
meant for this, though there is nothing to tell us so; as, 
although Mr. Parker's plan is covered with reference 
numbers up to 40 or so, the exp] 


only go up to No.9; the meaning of the other numbers 
the reader may find out how Beeune 








record of modern Roman archsology no legs 
interesting than valuable. As it is, only the 
conviction that his chaotic volumes do contain 
a great deal of information could induce any one 
to undertake the wearisome task of struggling 
through them. 








WINTER EXHIBITION AT THE DUDLEY 
GALLERY. 


Tue tenth winter exhibition of cabinet pictures 
in oil opened at this Gallery on Monday last. It 
can hardly be said that the collection is a vy. 
remarkable one ; there is an averge of good work. 
manship of no particular originality or character, 
but very few things calculated to “give us 
pause” in going round the room. Among 
these may be named Mr. Hemy’s “ Baiting 
the Lines,” an interior of a fisherman’s cottage 
in which a somewhat hard and nonchalant young 
woman, evidently a study from life, is engaged 
as described, while a younger girl waits placidly 
with hands crossed, apparently the messenger to 
the beach when the operation is complete. The 
painting is in a broad, aimost rough, manner, but 
every detail is in keeping, and helps the total 
expression, which is not a little pathetic. Mr. 
Hemy also has a fine fresh out-door coast ecene, 
“ Out with the Tide,” in which he seems to be 
breaking through a certain degree of mannerism 
in the tone and treatment of water which we 
were beginning to be conscious of in his works. 
Looking at the other works in which figures form 
the predominating interest, we may note M. 
Lhermitte’s ‘Corner of the Market at Piondal. 
mézeause”’ (96), a group of market-people drawn 
and painted in that easy spontaneous manner 
and fall broad style of colouring which mark all 
this artist’s works, but not a picture which will 
bear looking into like some of his; see, for 
instance, the right foot and ankle of the 
woman walking from the spectator, on the 
left. The seated figure in the foreground 
is, however, remarkable for a grace and dignity 
of attitade attained without sacrificing the 
rustic character. Mr. E. H. Fahey’s “ Nuts 
in the Fire” (153) occupies the angle position 
which others of his works have filled before: 
it represents a very vulgar and atiffly-drawn 
young woman trying her fortune with the nut 
which she holds to the fire as she kneels before 
it ; the accessories are brilliantly painted. Mr. 
P. R. Morris sends the sketch for his picture 
of “ Breezy June” in the last Academy, and a 
very clever slight picture of two girls walking 
along a lane in a “dust-cloud” (197); the 
effect of wind in the trees, and the action of 
the nearest figure half leaning back to the 
gust, are very well given: this is perhaps the 
most really original work in the collection. Mr. 
Watte’s “Samson” we take to be a stady of a 
figure with this title given to it subsequently, 
and a few dead Philistines put in to carry out 
the subject; the hero, nearly naked, is seated 
and resting after the affair of the jaw-bone, 
wearied and apparently very dejected ; the figure 
isa fine one. Over it an elaborately-decorated 
interior, with a disagreeable-looking woman in 
the middle, shows Mr. Valentine Bromley’s idea 
of “ Sweet Home” (180), and below it Fantin’s 
small work, “ Baigneuse—Soleil levant” (185), 
the figare crouching beneath trees in the fore- 
ground, half seen in a grey misty light, has 
artistic power and feeling. Mr. Richmond's 
“ Watchers” (298), an allegorical or supernatural 
subject re ing naked angels, with con- 
siderable muscular development, seated by @ 
corpse, contains fine drawing and colouring, but 
intellectually is too unreal to be of any in- 
terest. Mr. Heywood Hardy’s “ Country Circus” 
(309) fails in the opposite direction, and Mr. 
Macbeth’s “Quiet Day at the Zoo” sounds 
the very base string of vulgarity. In 
“Twilight Tones” (353), a faintly - sketched 
shadowy group of rustics in an evening landscape, 
Mr. P. R. Morris recalls, whether purposely or 
not, @ little of the feeling of Mason; slight as 
the thing is, it is a great relief after some we 
have noticed. Mdme. Kate Bisschop’s “ Treasure 
of the Family” (386), where a Bible is un- 
covered and shown to two children by their 
mother, has a power of handling, at least, which 
might have earned it a better place. Mrs. Jopling 
shows less finish, but more force and freedom 
prom in her pleatagseety of a young lady 
en over “Gacgrerey the Use of the 
Globes” (391), and portrait head entitled 
“ Looking Forward” (161) has fine qualities. 
Among smaller figare-subjects that are worth 
notice may be mentioned Mr. Yeames’s “ Moon- 
light” (88) in the courtyard of an old home- 
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stead, with a pair of lovers thrown in, which is 
very like moonlight; Mr. Cotman’s “ Little 
Bookworm” and “Expectation” (207, 225), 
both child studies; Mr. Cauty’s “ Near Milking 
Time” (276), a study of an old bit of farm-build. 
ing, with one figure; Mr. Macquoid’s “ Going 
Home” (281), @ little child drawn along in a 
wagon by her sister, the group backed by a dark 
hedge ; Mr. Hoveden’s “ Aline thinking of Yan” 
(396), a capital study of a strong fat strapping 
lass leaning back from her wheel to indulge in a 
sentimental reverie ; and Mr. Marks’s little study 
in which “A Book for the Beach” (265) is read 
by a young lady who sits on a balk of drift 
timber with her back to us, but with an attitude 
and manner full of character. 

There are some good landscape studies in the 
collection. Madame Cazin’s “On the Coast—a 
Sketch” (50), shows to the fall her usual power- 
ful style, in which realism of tone and effect are 
‘blended with poetic feeling. Mr. Legros has a 
rather large landscape, “ Les Bords dela Suzon” 
(348), a dark evening scene, with qualities which 
should have given it a better place in the 
hanging. Mr. Joseph Knight’s ‘“ Moorland” 
and “ Showery Weather” (181-3) have certainly 
a very strong family likeness to other works, 
bat are very good. Mr. H. Moore’s “ Gale 
Freshening” (59) needs no description of its 
character to those who are familiar with this 
painter’s studies of sea; it is quite in his 
best manner. Mr. Ernest Waterlow, whose 
power in his art increases year by year, has 
two admirable works, “Salt Marshes” (57), 
and ‘“ Devonshire Lowlands” (318); the latter 
an evening scene of low meadowland with a 
river, and figures apparently gleaning, and a 
dark bank of trees making a silbouette against 
the evening sky: a work full of real feeling. 
The last words may apply equally to the small 
picture by Mr. Hetherington, called “ Michael- 
mas Eve” (241), a foreground of dark grass 
field, with a group of cottages and their 
high garden-hedges behind; there is a great 
charm about this little work. Among other 
small paintings which possess the special interest 
arising out of originality of feeling or treatment 
are Mr. Lloyd’s “ Away in Devon ” (40), a farm- 
stead scene, painted a deal in the French 
style of handling; “ Oatfield, Overton” (97), a 
slight study, by Mr. Aumonier; “The Crabs at 
Dunwich” (121), a study of seaside barrenness, 
by Mr. Edwin Edwards; “‘ Evening” (146) by 
Mr. A. Clay, very effective in the tones of the 
foliage; “Moorland” (290), by Mr. Frank 
Walton ; two small landscapes by Mr. Marks 
(78, 80); “Clovelly, from the Head of the 
Street” (212), a view down the steep street, 
with the sea seen over and between the white 
houses stepped down the street, an effective 
stady of buildings. Mr. Macquoid contributes 
an architectural subject,—a bit of “Bolton 
Priory” (122), concerning which we have 
our doubts. The running panel ornament 
cannot (if correctly drawn here) be of the same 
date as the intersecting arcade beneath it; but 
there is not the slightest distinction made in the 
texture or tint of the stone. We cannot help 
thinking that either drawing or colouring must 
be at fault, and that the painter has made a 
mistake through want of familiarity with archi- 
tectural detail. Among subjects from the lower 
walks of “life,’”? Mr. Couldery has a cat painted 
d merveille (425), and Mr. John Emms a capital 
study of a foxhound puppy (452). 








ASSERTED FAILURE OF SANITARY 
MEASURES. 


Tus result, we fear, will be the inference 
«drawn from the address delivered by Mr. Thomas 
Hawksley, C.E., at the Liverpool Social Science 


“Congress, as president of the Health Department. 


It was an able address, as a matter of course, but 


-so reactionary in parts that it may throw fresh 


obstacles in the way of those who are seeking to 
advance the public interest in this direction. We 


-give a summary of the more striking portions 


of it, and will return to the subject. 
Mr. Hawksley said,—The working men and 
their belongings constitute by very far the largest 


-element of the vast population of the country. 


It is their interest in the important questions I 
propose to discuss in this address with which I 
‘shall chiefly concern myself ; and with this object 
i shall confine my remarks, for the most part, to 
matters of a practical character bearing upon the 
topic of “ Health,” to which the attention of my 
section of the Association is more especially 


-directed. For obvious reasons, I shall also con- 








fine my remarks to matters affecting the 1 

of England and Wales, which ies hevetgt 
sake I shall hereafter designate by the word 
England only, and this the rather because each 
of the sister kingdoms of Scotland and Ireland 
has her own special sanitary legislation and her 
own special local government. The population of 
England now amounts to 24,000,000 persons, 
distributed over about 30,000,000 acres of 
cultivable land. There is, therefore, one person 
to one acre and a quarter, whereas in most (and 
averagely in all) of the other kingdoms of 
Europe there are about five acres of land to each 
person ; and on the entire surface of the earth, 
exclusive of the arctic zones, about ten acres of 
land to each person ; or, after a fair deduction for 
uninhabitable deserts and mountains, probably 
seven or eight acres of cultivable Jand to each 
person. Mr. Hawksley then alluded to the 
rapid increase of the population, and showed 
that in seven generations from the present time 
the people of English descent would more than 
outnumber the present entire population of the 
world, and in twenty generations they would 
have so increased as to require fifteen worlds as 
populous as our earth now is for their habitation. 
This he regarded as a most serious anxiety 
to the statesman, the legislator, the economist, 
and the sanitarian. In reference to the 
supply of food from abroad for the great 
bulk of the people, it did not appear to have 
struck any person that circumstances might 
arise in which there would be a deficiency. The 
Customs returns enable us to estimate that about 
40 per cent. of the most important articles of 
the food of the people now comes from abroad, 
and this, too, for the daily sustentation of the 
existing population of 24,000,000,-—a percentage 
which, year by year, will be sensibly added to as 
the population of our country continues to 
augment. We lookat our Board of Trade and at 
our Customs returns; we rejoice because we find 
so many millions of exports and so many other 
millions of imports, and we exclaim with vast 
exaltation, “ Kheu! was there ever so great a 
nation as the English?” Bat we are utterly 
oblivious of the all-important fact that our 
exports consist of commodities we cannot eat; 
whilst oar imports consist largely of commodities 
without which we should surely sicken and 
starve. Now, I ask you, as earnest sociologists, 
whether a nation can, in the proper sense of the 
word, truly say of itself, “I am great,” so long 
as it is unable, if need be, to maintain itself? I 
look, indeed, with alarm to the signs of the 
times, the general restlessness of European 
nations, and the possibility of our being en- 
tangled in a war—perhaps a war of creeds, ulti- 
mately to extend itself to a war of aggrandisement 
and conquest ; for, without in the least doubting 
the prowess of England, and her ultimate ability 
to come with glory from the fray, I cannot avoid 
expressing the apprehension that our supplies of 
food from abroad may be for a time very 
seriously interfered with, if not wholly inter- 
rupted. The practical sociologist must extend 
his views beyond the necessities of the hour. 
The number and consequent density of our 
population is year by year becoming greater, 
and year by year each individual of us, inten- 
tionally or unintentionally, becomes more 
earnestly engaged in the disagreeable endeavour 
to elbow his neighbour out of his way. We 
rejoice—fatuously, I would say—and sing pwans 
in praise of the increasing strength and prosperity 
of the nation—the strength of a noble structure 
firmly based upon a visible rock beneath which 
a mine has been cunningly laid, when to ex- 
plode Heaven only knows. Would that our 
Government would exercise itself in that political 
prevision which looks rather to prevention than 
cure; for I am well assured that the now-exist- 
ing waywardness of our working population, its 
spirit for menacing combinations and trade 
unionism, its misguided endeavours to compel 
the employment of three men to do two men’s 
work, its ignorant belief that increased wages 
necessarily imply an increased purchasing power, 
its utter forgetfulness that, as working-men are 
customers one of another, they must eventually 
lose on the one hand as much as they gain on 
the other, besides placing themselves and their 
country in an unfavourable position with other 
nations trading or competing with us, and also 
its blind adherence to arbitrary rules and regu- 
lations as harassing to the immediate employer 
as they are annoying to the general public—all 
have their origin in the apprebension (anfounded 
though it may be) that we stand too closely 
upon the ground to make free and independent 
action perfectly safe each to each. In my 


opinion, then, our cry ought to be for “space— 
more space”; and, looking to the enormous 
extent of our colonial possessions, it appears to 
me that & most important opportunity now 
presents itself warranting our Government in 

affording facilities—I do not say inducemente— 

to enable the surplus working-man to better his 

condition, if he so desires, in other suitable 

climes. Mr. Hawksley then traced the history 

of the struggle to raise high prices in this 

country, by which he thought they had damaged 

irretrievably the manufacture and commerce of 

this country, and had driven America, Belgium, 

France, Russia, and Prussia to create extensive 

mining and manofacturing establishments, which 

but for their imprudence would not have been 

wanted, and these were now actually supplying 

the English markets in considerable quantities 

with goods of which England had previously had 

the monopoly. We have, he said, at this moment 

an increasing population and a declining trade. 

I now pass to the consideration of another 

branch of this address. Are sanitary sociolo- 

gists drawing correct and usefal inferences from 

statistical facts? For my own part, I think 

they are not, and that in consequence much 

valuable time, and what might be usefal effort, 

are utterly wasted and worse than thrown away. 

At your last year’s congress a most remarkable 
and highly captivating address was delivered 
from the place I have the honour to occupy, in 
the ‘course of which the learned president an- 
nounced his ability to construct a city of health 
possessing sanitary advantages capable of ex- 
tending the duration of the lives of ita fortunate 
inhabitants to a mean period of 200 years; and 
consequently amongst whom a still more favoured 
few would, in obedience to known laws, continue 
in existence to the end of a fifth century. I 
have shown the evils of our present rate of in- 
crease with an average duration of life limited to 
42 years, but what those evils would become if 
the span of life were protracted nearly fivefold 
it is quite beyond my powers even to conceive. 
The story of the city of health appears to have 
been as seriously as it was delightfully told, and, 
at all events, it finds its place and importance 
amongst your formal transactions. Now, what 
are the facts established by the statistics col- 
lected by the Registrar-General for public in- 
formation? First, that the actual duration 
of human life in this country is under 42 
years ; secondly, that since the year 1838 (when 
the office of the Registrar-General was estab- 
lished) down to the year 1873, in all thirty-six 
years, there has not been an atom of movement 
towards the extension of that duration, notwith- 
standing that in the meantime there had been 
“ heaps” of publications, official and otherwise, on 
the subject of health, unnumbered Acts of Par- 
liament had been passed, and millions of money 
had been expended on making sewers, supplying 
water, building baths and washhouses, laying 
out sewage farms, and in the performance of 
other structural operations undertaken in the 
interests of health. Our municipal debts princi- 
pally incurred on this head now amount to nearly 
one hundred millions of pounds sterling, and are 
fast increasing; and yet, without any effect 
having been produced in or towards the prolon- 
gation of life. An elaborate tabulated state- 
ment follows, to show that the mortality is 23:3 
in 1,000 in the case of males, and of females 
21-2 per thousand. But why, it will be asked, 
have our efforts for the prolongation of life been 
unavailing ? In reply, because, as it appears to 
me, the wear and tear of the mechanism of the 
human frame is due mainly to natural organic 
changes and the repeated action of its parts, 
and particularly of those parts which are the 
subject of involuntary movement. These changes, 
and these actions, and the wear and tear they 
involve, are all evidently accomplished in given 
periods of time, differing very much in the 
individual, but obtaining a fixed ratio in 
the mass. Apart from the disturbing influence 
of epidemic diseases caused by atmospheric 
and cosmical action over which sanitary 
measures can exercise only a very limited 
control, we may, I think I may, with tolerable 
safety, pronounce that sanitary science, as at 
present applied, although in other ways of 
infinite benefit to the community, is not capable 
of materially extending those limits of life which 
nature has in her wisdom prescribed. At all 
events, the patriarchal ages assigned to the 
inhabitants of the city of Hygeia will never be 
reached if that city be built on any part of this 
sublunary sphere. I must not, however, be mis. 
understood whilst giving utterance to a doctrine 





so much at variance with accepted opinions. [ 
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do not intend to convey the idva that by 
sani efforts we cannot diminish the undue 
waste of life we observe on all a — 
amon: the labouring classes—a silent was 
- ae that of a battlefield,—but I do desire 
to draw attention to the circumstance that we 
commonly omit from our regard the involuntary 
work of the human machine, which, exactly like 
the involuntary work of a watch, sooner or later 
(according to the particular constitution of the 
individual), ends in its failare and stoppage. The 
human heart cannot beat 100,000 times a day, 
nor the lungs expand and collapse 20,000 times a 
day, without suffering the usual effects of wear 
and tear—effects which manifest themselves in 
all of us,even when disease has no part in them, 
by prodacing a gradual change of appearance 
indicative of increasing age, the softer features of 
youth becoming the harder but still handsome 
features of middle life; these again yielding 
in tarn to the wrinkling brow and the crow’s 
foot near the eye, the uniform tint of the hair 
changing togrey and finally to white, the strongly- 
knit muscles gradually becoming more and more 
relaxed, and answering less and less easily to 
the behests of the will, till at length tottering 
humanity sinks into that grave which nature had 
destined for its reception from the moment of 
its birth. The span of life cannot be extended 
beyond the natural limit thus indicated, but it 
may in many ways be shortened. It is the busi- 
ness of the true sanitarian to be, above all things, 
practical, and with this view to point his efforts 
in the direction in which alone usefal results can 
be obtained. Hitherto we have in some degree 
mistaken our way. We have relied too exclu- 
sively upon the consequential effects of improved 
water supplies, improved drainage, and improved 
pavements (each of great value in its particular 
way), but evidently not very potential in enabling 
the human machine to resist those far more 
destructive influences to which I shall, in the 
sequel, solicit your earnest attention. For thirty 
years I have devoted myself to the investigation 
of this important question, and have finally 
arrived at the conclusion,—a conclusion based on 
statistical research and personal observation,— 
that the natural turn of life of our urban popu- 
lations is unnaturally shortened by preventible 
causes to the extent of one-fifth, and that these 
preventible causes are to be sought not in the 
water-pipes and sewers, but chiefly in the homes 
and habits of the industrial classes. I now pass 
to the subject of sanitary legislation. Numerous 
Acts of Parliament for effecting sanitary improve- 
ments have of late years been passed, but they 
are nearly all impaired and disfigured by the 
spirit of centralisation which pervades their 
enactments, and which operates most depres- 
singly on the freedom of our municipal 
and other like public institutions, and on 
the development and exercise of the skill 
and ability in which this country is so 
redundant. Nothing can be done without the 
intervention and interference of a Government 
department, which has its own limited views and 
peculiar crotchets on all subjects,—medical, 
physical, constructional, and financial,—and to 
which every one concerned must either conform 
orsuccumb. You are aware that an Act has 
just been sanctioned to prevent the pollution of 
rivers, and you will probably one and all be of 
opinion with me that reckless and unnecessary 
pollution ought to be stopped. The law as it had 
previously stood was undoubtedly sufficiently 
powerful to effect this object, and consequently 
all that was really necessary was a cheaper and 
more facile procedure for bringing that law into 
operation. The new Act not only creates new 
Jaws and new procedures, but is also tainted 
with the vice of centralised action by the Govern- 
ment itself, who of all things ought not to have 
placed itself in a position of invidious relation- 
ship, sometimes between weak landowners and 
powerfal manufacturers, and at other times 
between powerful landowners and weak manu- 
facturers. A Government, to be and 
popular, must keep itself above the suspicion of 
favouritism, and should steer clear of all the 
entanglements into which unnecessary inter. 
vention in matters of private interest or cognisable 
by legal tribunals is certain to bring it. Mr. 
Hawksley then referred to the action which had 
taken place with regard to the sewerage of the 
country, to the process of disinfection, to the 
Artisans’ Dwellings Act, and especially to the 
smallness of dwelling-houses, and the consequent 
want of cleanliness, and said,—It is my conviction 
long entertained, that the sanitarian, the educa. 
tionist, and the clergy will equally fail in their 
efforts to improve the health, the education, and 


the moral and religious improvement of the in- 
habitants of the class of dwellings to which I am 
now directing my observations until that class 
of dwellings shall have entirely disappeared. 
The chief difficulty lies in tho possible costliness 
of the operation, but in some way this cost must 
be met before there will be any great outcome 
of our endeavours to elevate the lowest stratum 
of society. In fact, we need innumerable cities 
of Hygeia for the occupation of our working 
population, not exactly of the noble character of 
the gorgeous city painted in such glowing colours 
by my learned and warm-hearted predecessor, 
but planned almost entirely with a view to health 
and comfort, and constructible at a cost which 
shall not place the new dwellings beyond the 
reach of the people for whom they are intended. 
Omitting, for want of time, many important sub- 
jects I wished to include in this address, I must 
not forget that we are now present in the 
mighty oity of Liverpool, a city which has re- 
ceived us with marked distinction and un- 
bounded hospitality; a city which, be it re- 
membered, took the lead in the promotion of 
sanitary measures; for in the year 1842, six 
years before the passing of the first Public 
Health Act, the Corporation of Liverpool sought 
and obtained an Act entitled, “An Act for the 
Promotion of the Health of the Inhabitants of 
the Borough of Liverpool, and the better Regula- 
tion of Buildings in the said Borough.” This 
Act was, however, mainly a Building Act ; and in 
consequence of being an unavoidable compromise 
between the builders,—a very influential body 
at that day,—and the Town Council, was in 
some respects defective and inefficient. Never- 
theless, great good resulted from it, for houses 
subsequently erected were better planned and 
better built than had previously been the case. 
It was followed by other sanitary measures of 
greater importance. In the year 1845 the Town 
Council turned its attention to the subject of 
water and the inadequacy of the then supply, 
which was limited in the southern portion of the 
torn to about 10 gallons per head per diem for 
all the purposes of domestic, trade, and manu- 
facturing consumption; and in the northern 
part of the town to not more than 7 gallons. 
These supplies, amounting in the aggregate 
to about 4,000,000 gallons per day, were 
obtained from the new red sandstone rock, 
by means of wells, from which the water 
was, and to some extent still is, raised by steam 
power. After tracing the various measures 
which had been adopted for the supply of Liver- 
pool with water, Mr. Hawksley continued, under 
the now existing conditions of the water supply 
of Liverpool—than which no city possesses a 
better, and few cities a cheaper, for the average 
charge does not exceed 7d. per 1,000 gallons—I 
think we may well congratulate the corporation 
on the complete success of this their greatest 
enterprise. Mr. Hawksley then alluded to the 
water-supply of Liverpool, and to the saving in 
waste water which had been effected through the 
agency of the borough engineer, and, in conclu. 
sion, eaid—It has been the habit of sanitary 
philosophers to regard the condition of the health 
of Liverpool as being exceptionally and pre- 
eminently ‘‘ bad.” The condition of the health of 
Liverpool is, however, I am glad to have the oppor- 
tunity of stating, not exceptionally and pre- 
eminently bad. Comparing the state of Liver. 
pool with the state of the other large cities most 
nearly approaching to her, namely, Mancheste1 
and Glasgow, what do we find? I will quote 
again from the Registrar . General’s official 
returns; and, not to do aminjustice to any one 
of these cities, I will append the mean of the 
deaths per thousand in each of them for the last 
seven successive years, which was—Liverpool, 
30°'1; Manchester, 30:1; Glasgow, 30°5. It is 
thus established that, in its sanitary status, 
Liverpool does not rank below Manchester and 
Glasgow, two cities on an equal footing with 
herself in respect to water supply, drainage, 
street formation, and municipal government, 
although somewhat dissimilar in the occupations 
of the people and in the structure of their 
dwellings. To what common causes, then, are 
we to attribute the equal excess of mortality to 
which the populations of all these great and im- 
portant cities are subjected? I confess myself 
unable to answer with absolate certainty my 
own question; but I venture to suggest the 
pernicious effects of overcrowding and habitual 
inebriety. To the former I attribute the exces- 
sive waste of infant life, and to a combination of 
the two the correspondingly excessive waste of 





adult life. For the mitigation of these con. 
siderable evils so seriously affecting thy health 


and happiness of the industrial classes, we must 


improved legislation in respect to the traffic in 
intoxicating drinks, and the general education of 
the rising generation in habits of order, sobriety, 
cleanliness, and prudence, rather than to 
measures of compulsion and restraint. 








HEALTH QUESTIONS AT THE 
SOCIAL SCIENCE CONGRESS, LIVERPOOL, 
Water Supply. 


Mr. Batpwin Latuam, ©.E., amongst others, 
contributed a paper on the subject of Water. 
supply, in which he said that there were con. 
ditions which affected the quality of water which 
appeared to have been neglected. It had been 
generally concluded that water which had 
received the sewage of large populations must 
be unfit for domestic use. Careful investigation, 
however, showed that when such polluting 
matter had been poured into a river, and exposed 
to the influence of light, vegetation, &., it 
became ianocuous, as was shown by the good 
health enjoyed by the inhabitants of London, 
which city chiefly received its supply of water 
from the Thames and Lea, both of which rivers 
received a considerable amount of sewage pollu. 
tion. The cholera epidemic at Newcastle-on. 
Tyne, in 1853, was supposed to be caused by the 
use of polluted Tyne water; but an investigation, 
conducted by Dr, Waller Lewis and Dr. Main, 
showed that disease was far more rife among 
persons using local well-water than among those 
who used the pollated water of the Tyne. The 
evidences, however, with regard to populations 
which received their supply from underground 
sources or frow sources which had not been sub. 
jected to the influence of light, were very 
decided. Universal testimony of observed facts 
with reference to subterranean water-supply 
showed, beyond doubt, that faecal contamination 
finding access to such sources, was invariably 
followed by serious consequences to the persons 
using those supplies. Mr. Latham, after pointing 
out that water which was exposed to the light 
and vegetation was subject to remarkable 
purifying powers, and that the quality of water 
in a great measure depended upon its aération, 
observed that in the collection of water from 
distant and elevated sources there was great 
danger of pollution by means of the air which 
was held in the interstices of the water, 
which was a porous substance. River-water 
which was collected at the low levels of a 
district in which it was supplied, instead of 
absorbing air, parted with it upon being raised 
from a low to a high elevation. The disturb- 
ances of temperature to which water was sub- 
jected naturally affected its aération and purity. 
Water stored in cisterns within the confines of a 
crowded town had its purity greatly injured by 
foul aération, as was exemplified in the case of 
Glasgow, for the water in that city, when stored 
in covered cisterns, rapidly became fouler than 
the ordinary water-supply of the river as fur- 
nished by the Thames to London. Water 
brought to a town from distant sources was sub- 
ject to greater changes and vicissitudes than 
was the case when the supply was procured 
from a local river. Pure water would contain 
more air than water containing salts, so that a 
water containing a moderate amount of saline 
matter was not so powerfal in producing impure 
aération as a more pure water. The author of 
the paper then gave some facts as to Liverpool, 
which had such a notoriously high death-rate, in 
spite of the magnificent and strennous exertions 
of the governing body. It was pointed out that 
the sewers of Liverpool were, in some cases, 
simply hewn out of the solid rock on which the 
town stood ; that from the same geological for- 
mation many million gallons of water were daily 
procured for the supply of water to the town; 
that the red sandstone formation from which this 
water was procared was very porous; that the 
influence of the drainage from pumping from 
local wells extended to considerable distances ; 
and that in all probability the water now pro- 
cured from the local sources of supply was 
derived from such polluted sources as the eewers 
and rivers. «ane 

Dr. Stevenson MacAdam, of Edinburgh, bad a 
strong conviction that the hill water, or {that 
obtained from high or upland districts, was more 
pure than that obtained from the valleys. There 
could be no doubt that wells were frequently 





contaminated even when the water did not pre- 
sent the slightest appearance of impurity. He 


look to better dwellings, thorough ventilation, 
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disputed the doctrine that rivers were better 
purifiers of water than wells. The rivers them. 
selyes became impure. He could not agree with 
Mr. Baldwin Latham’s ideas as to aération. He 
did not think that air was mechanically held in 
the interstices of water, and he believed that 
very often water from a high level was super- 
saturated with air. 

Dr. Fergus, of Glasgow, spoke of the water 
supply to that city, where, he said, he had never 
known a case of lead poisoning. In Glasgow, 
they had a constant supply, and a constant supply 
was the right thing with regard to water. 
Having held that no river would oxidise the 
water, he humorously referred to a well in 
Glasgow or its neighbourhood, the water of 
which had been cut off some time ago. The 
well, however, was supplied with Loch Katrine 
‘water, and people, in taking their morning 


“‘constitutionals,”’ drank it, thinking they | 


were drinking the real water. Speaking of the 
necessity of testing well-water, he said that out 
of twenty-eight wells which he had examined 
at a favourite watering-place, he only found one 
in which the water was not impure. He urged 
that all well-water should be tested, and if am- 
monia was found in it, they should have nothing 
to do with it. 

Professor Wanklyn, Mr. G. B. Galloway, 
and Sergeant.-Major Black next addressed the 
section. The latter speaker, in the course of 
his remarks, spoke of the great purity of the 
water supplied to Aberdeen, and said that in 
1866, when cholera prevailed in that city, not 
one case of the disease was traced to the water. 
The disease was brought to the city from the 
eastern coasts of the Baltic by seamen, and was 
thus communicated to the inhabitants. 

Mr. W. J. Cooper pointed out the injuries 
caused to men and cattle from drinking water 
which contained quantities of sulphate of 
magnesia and soda. He mentioned the case ofa 
stud of horses belonging to Mr. Tattersall which 
died one after another from this cause. In con- 
sidering the water-supply of a town, he urged 
that the quality of the water should be carefally 
examined. Referring to impure ice, he said that 
he had examined a pond near London from which 
ice was taken, and he found the water contained a 
large quantity of organic matter, which was calcu- 
lated to make people ill. Nineteen hundred years 
ago, he said, there was a great “row” in Jeru- 
salem about the water-supply, which was not 
sufficient, and the Roman governor, who was 
anxious to get a proper supply to the city, pro- 
posed to bring it from a distance of fifty miles. 
The Jews refused the money for the purpose, 
when the governor, Pontius Pilate, seized upon 
the sacred treasury, and made an aqueduct 
through the solid rock, thus carrying water to 
Jerusalem, and this existed to the present day. 
He had an opportunity of constantly examining 
water from all parts of the country, and one 
could scarcely believe the filthy state of the 
water which people drank. Unless greater 
power was given to medical officers of health to 
shut up wells, he believed that disease would 
spread all the more rapidly. 

Mr. Alderman Bennett observed that neither 
the readers of the papers nor those who had 
taken part in the discussion had in the slightest 
degree changed the opinious which he held on 
the subject when he entered the room. The 
water from the deep wells in the neighbourhood 
of Liverpool was proved to be purer the deeper 
they went down for it, and is was a very simple 
thing to keep out of the wells surface impurities. 
They could from the wells obtain any amount of 
pure unadulterated water to the end of time. 
He did not think the red sandstone objections of 
Mr. Symons were at all tenable. In making 
provision for the supply of water to a large town 
the first consideration was quality. He had no 
doubt that by asystem of boring they in Liver- 
pool could be put in the happy position of having 
an unlimited supply of the purest water. He 
thought that nine-tenths of the ratepayers of 
Liverpool were of opinion that no outside scheme 
should be entered upon by the Corporation antil 
it was either proved or disproved that a good 
supply of pure water could be obtained in their 
own locality. 

Mr. Owen Williams, after remarking upon the 
necessity for a plentiful supply of pure water, 
alluded to the deleterious effect of sewer-gases 
finding their way into traps and syphons, and said 
it was time the Government took the question of 
water-supply in hand. He showed that if the 
Government took it in hand, they could, by an 
expenditure of 50 or 100 millions—which would 
only involve a rate of a penny or twopence in the 


pound—procure a plentiful and pur 
= P Pp pure supply of 

Dr. Haviland remarked that he would advise 
the people of Liverpool, before they decided 
upon such & momentous question as that of a 
new water-supply, to discuss it well, and get 
every fact possible. He hoped great good would 
result from the operation of the Rivers Pollution 
Act, and poirted out the importance of keeping 
sewage out of their water-courses and protect- 
ing their wells. He moved a resolution to the 
effect that the three papers read be referred to 
the council of the Association for consideration. 

Mr. J. Rayner (the town.clerk of Liverpool) 
seconded the resolution, and said he did not 
believe that any one could doubt the great value 
of the wells about Liverpool for water-supply. 
The great question, however, to be considered 
was whether the quantity of water required by 
Liverpool could be obtained by sinking additional 
wells. He did not think any one could be so 
Sanguine as to suppose that in Liverpool they 
could attain such a degree of success in the 
sinking of additional wells as toget the 21,000,000 
gallons a day more than they now got, and which 
they required. It had been demonstrated that 
the water in the wells was gradually going down 
and that one well affected another. 

Mr. Deacon (borough engineer), alluding to 
an observation in one of the papers read as to 
the sewers of Liverpool, said that the new sewers 


the Act, had, in addition to their other daties, 
of visiting 100,000 factories and workshops, 
to look after some 4,000 or 5,000 brick and 
tile yards, on which were employed nearly 
20,000 men and women, and the same number 
of children and young persons? Many of those 
yards,—as mostly the case with brickyards,— 
were up to the knees in mud and clay, and 
miles away in the country, and far away from 
any railway station. Inspectors, like other men, 
had their likes and dislikes, and would naturally 
prefer visiting those works the cleanest and near. 
est their headquarters, so as to show the largest 
amount of work done in the least given time. 
He had visited brick and tile works and pot- 
teries in various parts of the country over and 
over again, and especially during the last few 
weeks, which had been in operation for years, 
and an inspector had not, at the time of his 
visit, set his foot upon the place, nor had any 
papers been sent to the employers informing 
them that they were under the Act. As a rule, 
he found it was the selfish employers, and not 
so much the men, that were opposed to the Act. 
Great objections had been raised as to the 
searcity of children. If that were really the 
esse, there would be more children upon half- 
time than there were. The Act did not lessen 
the number of children, it only sent them to 
school for atime. If the Act had been properly 
carried out at the commencement, the difficulty, 








in the town were built with brickwork in Port- 

land cement, and many of them, both old and | 

new, had their inverts lined with Portland | 

cement, and were therefore almost as smooth and | 

impervious as porcelain. 
The resolution was carried unanimously. 


Purtfication of Town Sewage. 


On the following day, Mr. Hawksley, C.E., 
presiding, 
Mr. James Banks (Liverpool) read a paper on | 
“The Parification and Utilisation of Sewage,” in 
which he stated that the system might be 
described as one of simple filtration and aération. 
The constituents of the filters consisted of two 
or more feet in depth of well.burnt coal cinders, 


scraps. The sewage in its passage through the 
filter was thoroughly aérated by constant ex- 
posure to atmospheric oxygen, which by a simple 
contrivance was made to pass through it at the 
points where it fell in the form of a shower from 
one compartment to another throughont its 
entire length. Aération was considered to be 
an all-efficient agent in bringing about the desired 
results, and could not be too largely employed. 
The disposal of the sludge connected with all 
sewage operations had ever been the point where 
failure had been most conspicuous, its constant 
accumulation and offensive character making it 
difficult to deal with. By the system in question, 
however, it was constantly used up, and before 
putrefaction could take place was mixed with the 
fouled cinders from the filters, and dried by 
the absorbent and deodorising qualities of the 
screenings from them. The adaptability of such 
a scheme for Liverpool was manifest as being a 
means of relieving the Corporation of the great 
quantity of cinders produced in the borough, 
which was a cause of constant anxiety to the 
Health Committee. 

Professor Wanklyn remarked that the difficulty 
which existed in connexion with the question 
treated of was that it cost more to extract the 
vaiuable matter from sewage than that valuable 
matter was worth. 

Dr. Glazebrook, alluding to the West Derby 
sewage farm, attributed its non-success to its 
costliness, due mainly to the extravagant price 
which the Board were obliged to pay for the 
land and the large amount of law expenses that 
were necessarily entailed. 

Mr. Baldwin Latham said that great harm 
had been done to the utilisation of sewage by 
inventors and engineers depreciating each 
other’s plans. 


The Inspection of Brick and Tile Yards and 
Canal Boats, 


Mr. George Smith, of Coalville, read a paper 
on this subject. He said that if there was any- 
thing that would undermine the foundations of 
apy family, institutions, Church or State, and 
prevent our Factory and Workshops Act being 
properly respected, observed, and upheld, it was 
disorder, confusion, and laxity; and that was 
apparent, to a large extent, in the way the Brick- 
fields Act of 1871 was being carried out. How 
could it be otherwise, when they took into con- 





with a layer of soft bricks, and over that iron | Teg 


if any, would long before this have been re- 
moved. It was pleasing to see the vast im- 
provement among the men, women, and 
children, at brick and tile yards. The Brick- 
fields Act, if wisely enforced, lessened the 
amount of drunkenness so prevalent among 
brickyard employés. Large works with which 
he was connected for fourteen years carried out, 
as nearly as possible, the Act as it now stood, 
and the result was that he had not seen one 
dozen cases of drunkenness among the men. 
Some of the inspectors had done their duties 
well as far as they were able; at the same time 
there were those among them who, if they 
understood their duties better, would have 
lessened the complaints about the Act. With 
ard to the inspection of canal boats, Mr. 
Smith, after alluding to the manner in which 
the majority of boatmen, their wives and 
children, lived, said that no inspection could be 
carried out so effectively and cheaply as the 
inspection of canal boats. With the assistance 
of the lock-tenters or boat gaugers two inspectors 
would be sufficient, and if they were stationed 
at proper places they would be able to eee the 
20,000 boats on our 4,800 miles of rivers and 
canals twice a year, much easier than a factory 
inspector would visit 1,000 factories and work- 
shops. Inspectors should be appointed, over- 
crowding in boat cabins must be stopped. 
Sunday travelling, except in special cases, done 
away with, and the children educated; for 
nothing short of that would be satisfactory to 
the country. 








ART QUESTIONS AT THE SOCIAL 
SCIENCE CONGRESS, LIVERPOOL. 


Ox the special question “What is the In- 
flaence of Academies upon the Art of a 
Nation?” a paper by ‘ 

Mr. Watkiss Lloyd was read. The writer 
said the conditions of the discussion made it 
necessary to limit the scope of the inquiry. 
National institutions for the promotion of litera- 
ture, science, and even the useful arts, had been 
entitled academies, but in the present paper he 
proposed to consider only the question what in- 
stitutions would truly further the development 
of the finearts. Painting had numerous diversi- 
ties of its own, from draughtsmanship simple to 
water colour, oil, tempera, fresco, and encaustic. 
Sculpture in the round seemed to liberate itself 
gradually from high relief; the varieties of 
engraving, pure and combined, were well known ; 
and even photography was gradually making 
advances to an exercise of taste which might at 
last render it a fine art. “Speaking of the musical 
drama, he said it had attained its Continental 
perfection by national aid, and it was due to the 
absence of this that England still lay under the 
disgrace, in contrast with Italy, Germany, and 
France, of never having produced an opera 
which had won the established admiration of the 
world. Inthecase of the drama, the fact that 
the world had still the glory and delight of 
the representations of Moliere and Corneille 
and Racine was due alone to the sustaining 
power of a national subsidy. Restricting 





sideration that the inspectors, by the passing of 


attention to the graphic and plastic arte, the 
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writer asked—Is national legislative interference 
indispensable in these cases, or may they be 
safely left to individual enterprise and compe- 
tition, to that vaunted agency of supply and 
demand, or shall they be consigned to the 
attention that can be spared to them by pro- 
fessions, guilds, or academical associations ? This 
question had partly been settled by the estab- 
lishment of a public department of science 
and art. National interference to some extent 
was demanded both by the dignity of the sub- 
ject, in which national dignity is involved, and 
by ube large scope and complicated circumstances 
that had to be dealt with, when the thorough 
diffusion of art through the nation, and nothing 
less, was in question. Pradence dictated that 
such interference should apply first and exc!u- 
sively to what was indispensable, and should 
then go on to what was additionally desirable 
and practicable, as occasion prompted develop- 
ment. What might be set down as indispensable 
was that a certain amount of art teaching should 
be accessible to all as readily as the rudimentary 
teaching which was the general basis of educa- 
tion, and that opportunities should be s«fforded 
to pupils of peculiar aptitude of gaining more 
advanced instruction. The chief work ought to 
be to remove all the obstructions which were 
possible from the manifestation and exercise of 
genius, and this ought to be kept in view when 
it was considered by what organisation the 
highest instruction might be afforded to the 
most promising aspirants of the time, the most 
usefal aids offered to men who reach the highest 
general standard of artistic aptitude; and, above 
all, to the necessarily few of entirely excep. 
tional originality and genius. It was desirable 
that every distinct art should have its particular 


organisation, and the functions which woald be | 


required in connexion with a central academy of street or avy architecture, by Mr. A. B. Martino. 


ths associated arts would be,—(1) Provision of 
the highest form of instruction for the most 
gifted and promising students; (2), the assign- 
ment of distinctions in the way of prizes and 
medals to students; and (3) the assignment by 
election of special honours to positions con- 
ferring rights, privileges, or titles. If a society 
could be so constituted as to perform these 
fanctions with efficiency, they might count upon 
membership being so honourable as to elicit the 
corporate spirit and enthusiasm of the associa- 
tion sufficient to add spirit to its working 
throughout. Generally, the writer’s answer to 
the proposed question was, that the art of 
nations might be most beneficially promoted 
by the influence of academies, but only under 
the condition that such institutions were laid out 
oa the most just and well-considered basis, or 
speedily reduced to such if they have declined 
into mere fortresses of unfairness and incapacity. 
Mr. Boyd said it was a mere sham to fiad, 
in connexion with the Royal Acadeny, that 
there were a number of professors who never 
delivered any lectureson art, thus adding to the 
lustre of their names und the institution with 
which they were connected. He concladed by 
alvocating the opening of art galleries on 
Sandays as a means of educating the people. 
Mr. Aitchison made a vigorous attack upon the 
paper. He said it might have been divided into 
three sections,—one the section of education, 
another the repression of crime, and the third 
might have been sent to that limbo to which 
was consigned all constitutions for the general 
amelioration of mankind. Those things which 
the writer proposed they found generally ended 
in nothing. As far as the effect of academies 
of art went, no one who knew the history of art 
could have the least doubt that academies gene- 
rally came into existence when art either did 
not exist, or when it had almost died out. 
They were what they might call a sort of shoddy 
machine for making a very excellent colourable 
imitation out of waste. If they looked at the 
arts in the past, they would generally find that 
in their most brilliant epoch nothing of the kind 
proposed existed. We had no academies for novel- 
ists; but probably if we had not had a Thackeray, 
& Bronté, or a Dickens, we might have got an 
academy of knowledge by which a possibly read- 
able novel might have been manufactured. The 
theories as to how academies were to work were 
not for this world; they might possibly be 
garried out in another; and the only way in 
which he could see improvement could be made 
in art was for the people of Eogland generally 
to admire it, to desire it, and be a judge of it. 
If they would do that, they would not have imi. 
tations passed upon them, and he believed that 


when there was a demand there would be a 
certain supply. 





THE BUILDER. 


Mr. Tracy said it rather startled him to be 
told that when Oxford and Cambridge came into 
distinction as schools of great learning they 
marked a period when learning had begun to fall 
away; nay, more, he was not prepared to admit, 
as the last speaker argued, that the establishment 
of the Royal Academy, under the auspices of 
Sir Joshua Reynolds and his friends, marked a 
period when art had reached its culminating 
point ; and that from that time until now it had 
been on the decline. That was the only inter- 
pretation they could pat on the remarks they 
had just listened to. 

Mr. P. H. Rathbone thought that the Royal 
Academy might do a great deal of work out of 
London, as to some extent it had restricted its 
operations too much to the metropolis, and to 


those who had determined to devote the whole | 
They had, | 


of their life to art as a profession. 
however, done a great deal in the work of 
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other active element at work. Why should they 
thus worship one phase of art to the exclusion of 
almost every other? It might be applied to 
works in mosaics, frescoes, painting (as applied 
to decorative art), sculpture, works in glass, 
textile fabrics, metal, and domestic furniture, 
After giving a graphic and lively account of a 
sample of popular modern house furnishing, Mr, 
Audsley said they could not long close their 
eyes to the fact that it was imperative upon us. 
as a nation to strive after improvement in. 
domestic art or household taste, and he looked 
forward with some hope, now that art had been 
recognised as an important branch of social 
science, to the day, not very distant, perhaps, 
when it would be a disgrace to decorate and 
farnish dwelling-houses as they are now too 
frequently done. He referred to the excellent 
work done by schools of art and fine-art museums, 


‘ especially that at South Kensington, gave certain 


educating the people out of London to an ap. 


preciation of art by the way they had supported 
their Liverpool Exhibition. He might say that 
so far as that exhibition was concerned the 


ideas of household art and taste, conclading by 
stating that in these there should be truth, 


, beauty, and harmony, not only in colour, but in 
every work of art which a house may contain. 


committee had endeavoured that it should be as 
subject, “How to Improvethe Interiorof Modern 


widely visited as possible, and especially by the 


young, and every school in Liverpool, whether | 


elementary or secondary, had the offer of visiting 
it once free. In conclusion, Mr. Rathbone advo- 
cated the organisation in all towns of a series of 
popular lectures upon fine art, and said that he 


saw no difficulty in the way of making such par 


lectures popular without being superficial. The 
discussion afterwards closed. 
The other papers read included one by Mr. 


iJ oseph Bonomi, on the importance of determining 
;@ canon of proportions of the human figure; 
|one by Mr. John Bell on the unity of the fine 


arts ; and a paper on the best method of securing 


On another day the special question for dis- 
cussion was, “‘ What is the Inflaence upon Society 
of decorative Art and Art-workmanship in all 
Household Details ?’’ Mr. Poynter, R.A., pre- 
sided. 

Mr. C. L. Eastlake, secretary of the Royal 


Miss Rhoda Garrett reada voluntary paperonthe 


Houses, with special reference to their Furniture 
and Decoration.” The writer pointed out how 
the improvement of house decoration might be 
made the means of developing a wider interest 
in the higher branchesof art. She drew a com. 
ison between the houses of the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries and those built in the 
present day, and showed that a higher artistic 
taste might be profitably displayed in wall deco. 


‘ration, plaster work, and the construction of 


fixtures, furnitare, and draperies. The question 
of women’s sphere and women’s right was one 
very much disputed, but no one could deny the 
right of women to decorate and beantify their 
own homes. 

Mr. Buckman read a paper on “ The Decora- 
tive Treatment of Modera Subjects, as applied 
to Domestic and Street Architecture.’ The 


| purpose of the paper, he said, was to advance 
the idea that subjects for decorative purposes 


Institate of British Architects, opened the dis. | 


cussion with an interesting paper. 
within the last few years a marked improvement 
had been taking place in the decoration and 


He said that. 


appointments of English homes. After an in- | 


terval of three generations people were beginning 
to feel that works of real art might sometimes 


be looked for beyond the limits of a picture. 


frame and below the pedestal of a statue. 
this reform, which he believed to be a very 
healthy indication of natural 
present made but a partial advance, might be 
inferred from the fact that we still found private 


That. 


should be selected from actual and existing life; 
that statement of purpose was followed by 
descriptions of the decorative work of the great 
nations of ancient times, viz., the Assyrians, 
Egyptians, and, greatest of all, the Greeks, 
showiog that in addition to decoration as a 
simple matter of embellishment, its vital purpose 
was that of tranemitting historical representa- 
tions of the life and occupations of the people 


| by whom the varions buildings were erected. 


taste, had at | 


The writer then proceeded to quote from the 


| works of eminent writers on art, Ruskin and 


Owen Jones, passages apropos to the subject, 


collectors and dilletaati who lined their walls, and concladed by urging those who were build. 
with pictures and filled their cabinets with bric. | ing great houses to give the matter considera- 
a-brac, but who furnished their honsesas though tion. “Let the art be worthy and the truth 
they were ignorant of the first principles of | absolute, and precisely as you observe those con- 


design. 


In course of time, no doubt, furniture ditions you will encourage good art, and contri- 


of a plain and homely description would partake | bute to historical fact, and 80 leave a record as 
of that improvement in form and material which | valuable in the future as the works of those 
now distinguished furniture of the best class; | great nations of the past, and the buildings you 
bat until the manufacturer had been encouraged | leave to your posterity shall tell to them and 
by people of taste and adequate means to im. | succeeding generations the manner of men you 
prove the design of his goods, and until his! were in your day in the old time before them. 


workmen had thus been enabled by experience 
to get into the right groove of work and to re. 


j 
| 


After a brief discussion, the President spoke 
of the advantages to be derived from the Art 


vive the traditions of their craft, we could not Section, and said that its success on the present 


expect that good taste which was stinted in the 
mansion would extend to humbler domiciles. 
Mr. G. A. Audsley also read a paper on the 
same subject, in which he stated that to become 
an artistic nation they mast surround their 
children and beset their path from their cradles 
with objects of beauty and utility, familiarise 
them with useful articles clad in artistic garb 
rather than with works of art which did not 
identify themselves with their daily wants and 
duties. Banish from our houses everything 
which partakes of the nature ef a sham, so that 
our children may learn to respect the great 
principle of all art,—truth. The answer to the 
special question was, their influence for good was 
strictly in proportion to their artistic excellence 
and trathfulness. He should have great hopes 
for the artistic culture of the nation if he could 
see a widespread attention being paid to the art 
of decoration and furnishing of dwelling-houses. 
Looking at the state of household taste amongst 
us, more especially amongst the wealthy, his 
impression was that there was very little fine 
taste or love of art amongst those who most 
professed to be artistic. The widely-diffused 





idea that fine art was only to be found in framed 


occasion would no donbt lead to its being more 
largely attended by artists and lovers of art next 
year. 








DURHAM CATHEDRAL PULPIT. 


On the 18th inst. (the Feast of St. Luke) the 
Cathedral Church of Darham was reopened, 
after having been closed for some time for various 
works. The bishop, it may be remembered, 
refused to take part in the opening services 
owing to his belief that the money would have 
been better spent in relieving the spiritual des- 
titution of poor parishes. The alterations of the 
interior have been going on more or less for five 
years, and have given rise during their progress. 
to considerable and acrimonious discussion, both 
theological and architectural. 1f we exclude the 
Chapel of Nine Altars, which is of later erection, 
Darham may be called a Norman cathedral, and 
ite vastness on entering strikes the worshipper 
as much as its height on the banks of the Wear 
(unequalled except in Lincoln) amazes him on 
first beholding the external fabric, Whether or 
not there should be a screen was oneo the 
points chiefly mooted. Sir Gilbert Soott said 


and glazed pictures was doing more to destroya that no cathedral suffered so much from the want 





popular knowledge and love for art than any | of a screen as Darbam, and one has been erected, 
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NEW POST-OFFICE, GLASGOW.— Mr. MATHEsOoN, ARCHITECT. 
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POST-OFFICE, GLASGOW.——Plan of Ground Floor. 


SCALE OF FEEFr 











which we shall illustrate before long. The base 
of the screen and pulpit, and the steps to the 
choir are of figured black and gold marble. 
Upon the base stand the arch piers of the screen, 
each of which is a cluster of dark marble shafts 
with moulded alabaster bases and bands and 
carved alabaster caps. Richly foliated, moulded 
and carved arches rise from these piers, and the 
whole is surmounted with a cross. The pulpit 
in the nave is composed of alabaster. In the 
upper part the shafts are grey marble, inlaid 
with mosaic; the panels are of dark red and 
green marble. In the lower part the shafts are 
of dark grey marble; the lions are of alabaster. 
Messrs. Farmer & Brindley were the carvers, 
and the cost is broadly spoken of as between 
1,0001. and 2,0007. The pavement of the choir 
is of variegated marble; the choir stalls, of oak, 
which date from the latter part of the seven- 
teenth century, have been advanced. The new 
organ, by Willis, built in halves, occupies the 
second arch on either side from the choir-screen. 
The altar-screen, of Caen stone, is of the latter 
part of the fourteenth century. Mr. C. Hodgson 
Fowler, the diocesan architect, has, we believe, 
assisted in the superintend of the works. 











NEW POST OFFICE, GLASGOW. 


Tre scant accommodation at the Post Office 
of Glasgow has long been a cause of complaint 
to those whose daily business is affected by it, 
and a source of little satisfaction to a city which 
has vtherwise so much to boast of in all that 
relates to business and the means of transacting 
it with expedition and success. The first good 
opportunity that offered for procuring ground for 
a new building was taken advantage of. Some 
property tothe east of the present postal build- 
ings was purchased, and plans were obtained 
from Mr. Matheson, the architect to Her 
Majesty’s Board of Works in Scotland, for the 
edifice. This when completed, and occupying 


not only the space that has now been cleared at 
the eouth-east corner of George-square, but the 
site of the present office, will be seen to ad. 
vantage in a square which ia adorned by 
many fine structures. Some idea of the im- 


learned from the fact that while the present | 
Post Office covers 950 superficial yards, the new 
one will extend to an area of 2,500 yards, or 
rather more than half an acre, being bounded 
on the north by George-square, on the west by 
Hanover-street, on the east by Frederick-street, 
and on the south by Old Assembly-lane. Towards 
George-square the frontage will be 190 ft., and 
the width down Frederick and Hanover streets 
will be 120 ft. To be in harmony with the 
principal buildings in the vicinity, the style of 
architecture adopted is Italian. The prin- 
cipal elevation is 75 ft. high, consisting of 
four floors above the level of the street, having 
centre and end compartments, in each of 
which are entrances. The entrance open- 
ings of the centre and sides are arched, having 
the piers between faced with coupled pilasters 
and relieved columns, all of polished Peterhead 
granite, forming a portico in front of each. 
Along the entire front and ends the cornice of 
the entablature will be carried, and will support 
a balustrade divided with panelled pedestals. 
The windows on the first floor are to have 
moulded architraves and trusses supporting 
pediments, arched and pointed alternately ; those 
of the next floor are to be similarly finished, 
with the exception that they will only have 
cornices; while the upper windows will have 
moulded architraves resting on projecting sills, 
with carved blocks underneath. At the termina- 
tion of the entire elevation there will be a 
massive cornice, the frieze being panelled and 
surmounted by a balustrade divided into com. 
partments with panelled pedestals, on which a 
series of ornamental vases rest. In a conspicuous 
position, and elevated on a pedestal, the Royal 
Arms are to be placed. To give some 


these, accommodation is provided for those en- 
gaged in sorting and delivering letters. Situated 
on the first floor will be the postmaster’s room, 
the chief clerk’s, accountants, and other prin- 
cipal offices, the rest of the offices being arranged 
for on the floor above. The entire area of the 
upper floor towards the front will be set apart as 
the telegraph-instrament room, which will be 
lighted and ventilated from the sides and roof. 
Some idea of the increased dimensions of the 
chief offices can be formed when it is stated that 
those of the telegraph and postal departments 
are to include 480 superficial yards, as compared 
with 220 at present, those of the letter-carriers 
and sorting will be almost twice as large, and the 
telegraph instrament room will measure 752 
yards instead of 250 as at present. So as not to 
interfere in any way with the current business, 
the office will be erected in what may be termed 
halves. In the first instance, building operations 
will extend from the gable of the present edifice 
to Frederick-street, and then, when a trans- 
ference of the whole of the departments is 
effected, the old office will be demolished and 
the new one completed. The foundation-stone 
was laid on Tuesday, the 17th inst., by the 
Prince of Wales. 








WATER SUPPLY TO HOUSES. 


Dr. Tripr, Medical Officer of Health for Hackney 
Parish, appeared at Worship-street to support a summons 
taken out by him against Messrs. Jordan & Paine, builders, 
of Hackney, for that they, having newly erected a house 
known as No.2, Ridley-road, West Hackney, had not 
furnished it, as regards the domestic offices, with water 
supply and apparatus to ensure its proper working. 

Mr Charles C. Paine appeared to the summons, which, 
it was stated, was taken out under the Metropolis Local 
Management Act, section 8], and was, so far as was 





variety in the design, the side compartments are 
to have windows of Venetian st;‘s. 

Provision is made in the basement for the 
accommodation of the engine-house and pneu- 
matic apparatus, as well as for the telegraphic 
batteries and store. Along the back there will 
be a covered passage, where the cars will re- 
ceive and discharge the mails. On the street or 
entrance floor there will be a large public lobby 
for posting letters, &c. Turning to the right, 


known, the first case wherein the section had been put 
into force. ’ 

Dr. Tripe said that the house had been inhabited a 
month, and during the time there had been no water- 
supply to the domestic offices, as the section required. 
Dr, Tripe argued that the builder was as liable to supply 
the proper apparatus and connexion as the landlord wa an 
old house, who was frequently called on to effect a proper 


supply. 

PRY sefeodant said that it was not usual until the tenant 
had contracted with the water compsny by paying the first 
quarter in advance. 

Mr. Barstow said that the section was clear on the 
matter, and the Act had not beencomplied with. He 


ordered the defendant to pay a fine of 4s. and costs, 





the postal public office will be found, while on the 





provements which will thus be effected may be 


opposite side will be the telegraph-office. Behind 





The money was paid. 
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PROFESSOR HUXLEY AND HIS 
“ HONEST BRICKLAYER.” 


Tue following reaches us from an American 
architect :—Sir, I find in Professor Huxley’s 
address to the trustees of the intended new Uni- 
versity the following remarkable piece of advice, 
viz.:—“ That whenever you begin to build, get 
an honest bricklayer, and make him build you 
just such roomsas you really want, and a century 
hence, if you have a few hundred thousand dollars 
you don’t know what to do with, send for an 
architect and tell him to put up a fagade,” c. 
Now, while I will look upon the utterances of even 
so great a scholar as Professor Huxley merely as 
a suggestion of his theories, without claiming for 
them any particular accuracy, yet there can be 
no perversion of their meaning that an honest 
bricklayer is in his view competent to devise and 
put up all the buildings adequate and necessary 
for a great university that is to be, and for its 
final and satisfactory finish an architect is to be 
called in to put a proper face to it. I know that 
Professor Huxley will not claim any particular 
accuracy for that suggestion of a new theory, for 
he evidently intended to imply that he, like 
everybody else, fully approved of the wisely- 
adopted policy of the trustees of the University 
not to put up expensive or elaborate buildings at 
present, at the conception and organisation of 





the institution, but only such necessary and 
simple accommodations as will be now (and for | 
several years to come) absolutely necessary for | 
the progressive advancement of the undertaking, | 
which may gradually or eventually require proper, | 
adequate, or even dignified accommodation for | 
500 or even 5,000 students. It appears singular 
and very astonishing that the Professor, who, in | 
the very outset of his address, recommended that | 
the University should, in respect to ite true sense 
and universality, embrace all the sciences and 
arts—even schools for pictorial and plastic art, 
architecture and music, should eventually fall into 
the great misconception of recommending a brick- 
layer as the proper person to devise, arrange, and 
construct the numerous and important buildings | 
for a great University, and propose the calling 
in of an architect afterwards to “ put a facade to 
them.” It is almost inconceivable how so 
learned a scholar and scientist as Professor 
*Huxley, and one reared, brought up, and moving 
in and among the glories and time-honoured 
architectural piles in which the Old World, and | 
particularly England, so much abounds, and a 
country where architecture has been fostered | 
and nourished for centuries by the men of the 
highest position and talent, and has given such | 
able men as Sir Christopher Wren, Jones, Gwilt, 
Chambers, Barry, and most of the leading men in 
the art, should show so little acquaintance with, | 
or so much indifference to, the requirements and 
duties of an architect as to conceive that the 
latter’s business is simply to put up a facade to 
the bare walls erected by a bricklayer! Archi- 
tects, both in America and elsewhere, may not | 
always be fully what the name implies, but our | 
conception, as well as that of better informed 
men in all enlightened countries, has always 
been that the architect is what the Greek word 
arkos implies, “chief of the work.” Again, to 
build, from the Anglo-Saxon, “ byldan,” to esta- 
blish, to make firm and fast, but also in the 
zesthetic sense the designer, deviser, and embel- 
lisher of a structure which he fits not only in its 
interior for the purposes for which it is intended, 
but endows it with solidity, harmony, dignity, 
thought, and expression in all its parts; for, 
while economy, convenience, and proper solidity 
of construction are the fundamental principles in 
architecture, it is not the nature of this art to 
confine itself exclusively on utilitarian points, but 
the true artistic mind seeks instinctively to 
adorn what it produces, and we think with Pro- 
fessor Huxley, where he says in his address, 
** All knowledge is good. It is impossible to say 
that fragments of knowledge, however insignifi- 
cant or remote, may not some day be turned to 
account”; and with Sir Henry Wotton’s remark 
that “architecture can want no commendation 
where there are noble men or noble minds.” 
It matters not how simple or economical] 


a university, or any other purpose, may be 
constructed, whether of brick or wane, but 
to be well devised and studied to answer their 
proper purpose—to erect great lecture-rooms, 
laboratories, museums, examination and memo. 
rial balls, and their necessary appendices and 
service-rooms properly proportioned arranged 
lighted, warmed, {and ventilated, even without 





any facade, requires surely the mind and skill eh 


of an architect, beyond the mere hands of a 
bricklayer, whether the latter be honest or not, 
and we were in ho that, at least, England 
and her onclais and scientists 

gotten beyond our crude and original American 
idea of an architect, which used to be, at their 
first appearance, “that they were a little better 
sort of carpenter”; but now it seems we have 
advanced so far in the profession that even some 
of our English friends believe us to be “a little 
better kind of draughtsmen,” who put up a 
facade to an honest bricklayer’s bare walls, like 
@ paper-hanger sticks up his wares by the yard 
on the bare whitewashed walls of a room “to 
decorate it.” Ido not wish to cavil or find fault 
with the individual opinion of Professor Huxley 
about architects and their art, but I am sorry to 
hear such crude and erroneous opinions so pub- 
licly expressed at the very opening address of 
one of our contemplated highest institutions of 
learning, where the very highest cultivation of 
all sciences and arts is otherwise so favourably 
dwelt upon by so high an authority as Professor 
Huxley; and we have even of late com- 
menced to flatter ourselves somewhat with the 
idea that the productions'of some of our architects 
compare favourably even with many of the 
better works in the old countries. Bat we shall 
nevertheless study, strive, and toil in the calling 
of our profession to reach at least up to an 
equality with the skill and eminence of an 
“ honest bricklayer” in the art of building. 

Joun R. NIERNSEE. 
Baltimore. 








THE CARPENTERS AND JOINERS OF 
SCOTLAND. 

Tuer report of the Associated Carpenters and 
Joiners of Scotland for the month of September 
contains a good deal of information, which, coming 
so close on the recent strike in Glasgow, is of an 
interesting nature. More than a fourth of the 


whole report is devoted to the Glasgow strike, | 


and the figures given of the cost of the struggle 
to the union bear out what has been stated in 
the Scotsman and in our own columns. Since 
the termination of the strike 643 new members 


have been enrolled in the Glasgow district alone, | “ ; 
while over the whole of Scotland the new acces- Hospital and Wakefield General Dispensary have 


sions to the ranks of unionism number about 150 


It may be remembered that a resolution was 


of the dispute that “ nobs” should be charged 
ll. of entrance-money before being admitted 
members of the union; and, further, that no 
society-man should work alongside any “nob” 
until he had joined the union. This left no 
alternative, and in several instances the men 
were compelled to pay the fine. To what extent 
this has been done is evident from the report. 
In the central district the fines amount to 
101. 138. 9d.,—the 11. probably being modified to 
a few shillings,—Cowcaddens, 4l.; Plantation, 
17s. 6d. ; South, 41. 3s. 6d. ; Townhead, 11. 6s. 6d., 
to which is added “ fine from an employer, 31. ;” 
Weat, 10s.; Govan, 2s.; and Partick, 21. 7s. 6d. 
Coming to the sum paid in the different 
districts for strike allowance, the central branch 
heads the list with 8781. 3s. 1$d., Townhead 
being next with 5671. 12s. 73d. The total 
expenditure is given at 3,5651. 11s. 8d., but to 
this has to be added about 4001. expended other- 
wise than on members of the union. While on 
June 2nd the number of men on strike was 1,313, 
on July 7th it had decreased to 412, and on 
August 4th the number was 356, this being 
farther few wd on September lst to 168, The 
report concludes with two significant paragraphs, 
one from the Aberdeen branch with reference to 
compulsory membership, and the other a Glasgow 
“comment.” The Aberdeen joiners say :— 

“ While we would be disposed to allow some latitude to 
our brethren in Glasgow in their present circumstance 8, 
yet from the statements in last month's , and also in 
the public prints, we think they are adopting a course 
which has never received the sanction of the Association. 
We are as anxious as any to see all the members of the 
trade in ‘ow and elsewhere connected with the Asso- 
ciation, provided they are persuaded it is their interest 
and their duty to become members; but a forced mem- 


the contemplated and numerous buildings f 1d benttle is not desirable, and it appears to us that our 


» in ing to work along with non- 
members, are adopting a course which does not allow 


freedom of opinion, and is calc to create and 
strengthen prejudices already strong enough inst such 
ions 4s ours, and it is a course which has cer- 


tainly never been sanctioned by the Association.” 
Then follows the “ comment” :— 


“We have had occasion repeatedly to 
members not to heed the statements in the news 
relative to our trade movements or the business 
Association. The phs are 
aracter, and often twist and mangle facts in such 


our 
the 
a way 


to or en @ controv 
haath Ser cocioal Gace tot 


'y of a hostile | * 


————es 


that readers cannot miss being deceived. We deem it 
necessary to direct the attention of our Aberdeen friends 
to Rule XVII. sec. 1, and they will there find authority 
for alland more than they complain of. Were we inclined 
as to whether we 
pel those who are blind to their own and their 
trade interests to become members, we are confident that 
we would be able to show that our duty and interest both 
lie in that direction. We have had to pay sweetly for the 
freedom of opinion we allowed to non- 
now resolved that they shell pay at least some of what we 
have lost by our mistaken kindness to them. How often 
have ve had to go begging for non-members? How often 
have they asked what the society isto do for them? How 
much money have they caused us to lose in the recent and 
revious strikes? Let our Aberdeen friends weigh the 
acts (they know them), and we are sure that their 
yer gf .is at present extended to, those who do not 
eserve it.” 








NEW HOSPITALS. 


Lewes.—A new hospital for infectious diseases, 
which has just been built on the Offham.road, at 
Lewes, has been inspected by the Medical Officer of 
Health for East Sussex, Dr. Fussell. The hospital, 
which is commodious rather than showy, consists 
of three detached buildings, furnished with 
sanitary and Mee appliances. It has been 
erected by Mr. H. Card under a contract with 
the sanitary authorities of Lewes and the Cliffe, 
The architect is Mr. Ratley, of London. The 
hospital is surrounded with grounds which are to 
be suitably laid out. 

London.—The new building for the Central 
London Throat and Ear Hospital, Gray’s-inn. 
road, has been completed. The foundation.stone 
of the building was laid, it will be remembered, 
by Madame Adelina Patti, about a year ago. 
Externally, the hospital is simple, but substantial. 
The upper portion is of plain brick, with Port. 
land stone dressings. The lower portion is 
relieved by glazed tiles. All the passages, wait. 
ing, consulting, and operating rooms have a 
dado of 4 ft. 6 in. high, of blue and white glazed 
tiles, of Datch pattern. These tiles were manu. 
factured in the South of France, and are said to 
be about one-third the cost of the English make. 
They have been supplied by Mesers. Trollope. 
| The walls above are finished with a permanent 
| coloured cement, after a new process of the archi- 
| tect, Mr. Ernest Turner. The doors and window 
| fittings are, for the most part, of oak. 
Wakefield.— The Committee of the Clayton 





accepted tenders for the various works required 
,im connexion with the proposed new hospital. 
' Some time the committee purchased for 


unanimonsly adopted previously to the settlement  4,500/. about two acres of land near St. Jobn’s, 


‘belonging to Mr. R. B. Mackie, and upon this 
land is intended to be built a new hospital, at 
@ cost of nearly 14,0001., exclusive of the site. 
The architect is Mr. Bakewell, of Leeds. 
Warrington.—The new hospital and dispensary 
}in Heath-lane, Warrington, overlooking Bank 
| Park, is nearly completed. The architects are 
Messrs. John Pierpoint & Son, whose designs 
were selected in limited competition. The style 
is Gothic, and the material is pressed brick, with 
Cefn stone dressings. The most noticeable 
exterior feature isthe clock tower, which will be 
visible from many parts of the town. The peculiar 
shape of the land has had much to do with the 
form of the building. By adopting what is 
known as the “pavilion” plan for the hospital, 
the other portions fell into their proper places 
better than they otherwise would have done. 
The axes of the wards run as nearly as possible 
north and south, so that the sun may shine in 
the rooms from rising to setting, on one side or 
theother. The walls of the wards are one brick 
and a half thick, with a 2-in. cavity, and the 
inside of the walls is plastered with Pariancement. 
The floors are laid with oak rebated boards, which 
are to be kept beeswaxed. The cubical space 
allowed for each patient in the wards, supposing 
all the beds to be occupied, will be about 1,339 ft. 
The windows in all the wards have been divided 
into three parts, the top portion being on a swivel, 
and the lower portions hung with the ordinary 
cords and weights. In addition to this, what 
is known as “Sheringham’s ventilator” is used 
between the windows. The wards will be 
warmed by means of open fire-places. The dis- 
pensary is approached by a distinct entrance; 
and has suitable accommodation for the outdoor 
patients. There are also an accident ward and 


an operating ward, the latter lighted from the 
top. Adjoining the operating ward is the special 
ward for special cases ; and a notable feature = 
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cleared. In addition to these wards, there are 
the resident-surgeon’s honse, with library, &c., 
and apartments for the nurses and servants. 
There is a mortuary, the entrance to which is 
from the yard. The cost of the whole of the 
buildings, exclusive of furniture, will be about 
7,0001.—A new infectious diseases hospital is 
also in course of erection at Warrington. 
some time past it has been felt by the Corpora- 
tion that there was a great want in the town of 
an hospital for diseases of an infectious character, 
and that if any epidemio were to break ont in 
the town, the consequences, owing to this want of | increased from eighty-three to nine-seven, and 
proper isolated accommodation, might be very 
serious indeed. The matter was taken up by 
the Sanitary Committee, and plans obtained 
from the borough surveyor, Mr. Vawser, for the 
erection of a suitable building, and one capable 
of meeting all the demands of a rapidly. 
The building is just outside 
the boundary-wall of the Union Workhouse, 
and will consist of six separate blocks one 
story high, communication being obtained 
between each two blocks by means of covered 
corridors. Each of these blocks will contain 
two wards, thus giving a total of twelve, each 
ward containing six beds. The room for the 
nurse is situate between the two wards, so that 
from windows on each side of her room she can 
constantly have the oversight of both wards. 
The wards are each 36 ft. by 24 ft., and each is 
fitted up with bath, closet, stoves, &c., in order 
to make each department thoroughly self- 
: The building will be of brick. 
Besides these blocks, there will be the lodge for 
the keeper, a mortuary, disinfecting honse, 
laundry, coach-house, &c. It is not intended to 
complete the whole of the buildings at present, 
one of the blocks only being proceeded with, with 

porter’s lodge, ontbuildings, &c., 
and the total amount of the contracts for this 
work reaches 2,2001. The remaining blocks will 
be built from time to time as they are required, 
and it is estimated that the total cost of the 
whole when completed will be about 6,0001. 


growing town. 








SCHOOLS OF ART. 


Lewes. — The distribution of prizes at the 
Lewes School of Science and Art took place on 
the 10th inst., the Right Hon. the Speaker in the 
chair. The report, read by the secretary (the 
Rev. P. de Patron), recorded much useful work. 
The income for the year, including fees for the art 
school, day and evening classes, was 132/.; from 
science Class, 51, 15s.; grant for art department, 
30!.; and grant for science department, 151. ; 
making a total of 1821. 15s.; against which 
were disbursements amounting to 2041. 10s. 1d. 
A deficit of 211, 15s. 1d. was thus shown. 

_Henley-on-Thames.—In connexion with the 
distribution of prizes at the Henley-on-Thames 
School of Art, the other day, an art exhibition 
was held. Sir Robert Phillimore distributed the 
The report of the hon. ( 
total number of 
students attending the class has been :—After- 
noon, 22; evening, 48. Average attendance :— 
Afternoon, 7'5; evening, 27°6. 
having resigned his position as master of the 
school in May last, had been succeeded by Mr. 
The report of the 
Inspector and the list of students successfal at 
the May examination are in every respect 
factory. The local prizes were adjudged by Mr. 
W. Scott Champion, the competition being close. 

Godalming..— The Godalming Art Classes 
hsve now been established three years, and are 
reported to be doing a very successful work. 
The number of students attending during the 
past year was, afternoon class, 32; evening, 
The receipts were 1381. 12s., which include 
subscriptions to the amount of 441. 18s, 6d., and 
Government grant, 241. 11s.; and the expendi- 
ture, was 1561. 4s, 8d.; thas leaving 
due of 171, 12s, 8d. 





The teacher of the classes is 
Mr, W. T. Roberts, certificated teacher, South 
The distribution of prizes and 
certificates to the successful students in the 
Government examination took place on the 9th 
inst., when Viscount Midleton presided. 
Birkenhead.—The annual distribution of prizes 
at the Birkenhead School of Art took place 
last week in the new hall which has recently 
Mr. Laird presided, and congra- 
tulated the friends of the school on the com. 
pletion of the new hall, for which they were 
indebted to the liberality of Mr. Maclver, who 
had placed 1,000I. in the hands of the committee 


his report, from which it appeared that there 
were 202 students in the evening classes, and 64 in 
those held in the morning. In the late exami. 
nations 148 candidates had submitted 257 
exercises, of which 31 were marked “ excellent,” 
and 112“ good.” A total of 2,096 drawings, &c., 
had been forwarded to South Kensington, and 
from those twenty students had received prizes, 
being double the number of last year. 


the Walsall School of Art, just published, shows 
that during the year the number of students 


the number of pupils from one class of nineteen 
to two of seventy and eighty respectively. The 
works of ten students in the elementary section 
and two in the advanced received special notice 
as satisfactory. Fourteen art certificates with 
two prizes, two third-grade prizes, and one 
national book prize, have been awarded by the 
Department. The grants for science and art 
amounted to 681. 93., or about 201. more than 
last year. 

Leith.—The general meeting of the Leith 
Science and Art School was held on the 
17th inst. The annual report showed that the 
numbers on the roll during the session were :— 
Machine construction, sixty-five ; mathematics, 
sixty-seven ; steam and the steam-engine, sixty- 
five. In the first department, twenty-five pupils 
had presented themselves for examination; in 
the second, eight ; and in the third, twenty-six. 
The result had been that thirteen pupils had 
gained Queen’s prizes; thirteen, first-class certi- 
ficates ; and seventeen, second-class certificates ; 


financial condition of the school is satisfactory. 
Selby.—The annual meeting of the Selby 
School of Art was held on the 19th inst., when 
Sir Henry Cole, K.C.B., presided, and distributed 
the prizes. Sir Henry, in opening the proceed- 
ings, observed that if the school at Selby had 
been simply content to stand upon the average, 
they would have got by the system of payment 
by results from the Government about 361. for 
the last year. But the fact was he saw from the 
last report of the Department at South Kensing- 
ton, that the school gained 58/. for the year. 
That may be taken asa satisfactory sign that 
the school was working well in comparison with 
others. These results had been obtained in spite 
of the very worst premises for a school of art 
that he had ever seen in his life. 
Mansfield.—The annual distribution of prizes 
to the successful students of the Mansfield 
School of Art and Science took place on the 26th 
ult. Mr. J. S. Tyrer, head master of the school, 
read his annual report, from which it appeared 
that sixty-two students had been entered during 
the year, fourteen attending the morning and 
forty-eight in the evening class. This number 
of admissions, though six below those of last 


and a Government grant of 421. secured. The | 


LIABILITY OF LOCAL BOARDS. 
WIGRAM V. SOUTHEND LOCAL BOARD. 


THIs was an action (heard in the Rochford 
County Court on the 10th inst., before Mr. 
J.T. Abdy, judge) by which the Rev. S. R. 
Wigram, vicar of Prittlewell, sought to recover 
from the Southend Board of Health 31. 2s. 6d. 
| for damage done to his carriage, and for cab hire 


Walsall.—The report of the head-master of | during the time the repairs were going on, such 


damage being alleged to arise from the neglect 
of the defendants to keep the road and sewers 
in proper repair. 


A previous action was brought at the June Court, but his 
Honour then nonsuited the plaintiff, on the ground that 
the Board as surveyors of the highway and as public ser- 
vants were not amenable to action, but that the mode of 
procedure would be by indictment. At the August Court 
application was made on behalf of plaintiff for a new trial, 
and in support of this application citation was made of 
the action ‘* White c. The Hindley Board of Health,” in 
which it was laid down by Mr. Justice Blackburn that in 
their joint eapacity as owners of sewers the Local Authority 
was hable to action for damage resulting from neglect in 
respect to the sewers, and on the strength of that case his 
Honour granted the new trial, and the case was now com- 
menced de noro. 

It appeared that on the 25th of November last year a 
traction engine passed along the High-street and broke 
through the sewer in several places. Shortly afterwards 
plaintiff’s coachman was driving towards the station when 
the horse suddenly fell through a hole on the west side of 
the road, and it turned out that this hole on the surface 
was owing to the sewer being broken. It was alleged 
that when this sewer was constructed, instead of the earth 
being put back and properly rammed, a great portion of 
it was never put back, and that was the cause of the acci- 
dent. In the case “‘ White r. The Hindley Board of 
Guardians,” Mr. Justice Blackburn held that the Board 
was liable for the damages sustained through a defective 
grid over a shaft leading down to the sewer. It was con- 
tended that the Board were guilty of gross negligence in 
not stopping the traffic along this road until the damage 
had been repaired, 

Witnesses having been called on behalf of the plaintiff, 
It was contended, for the defence, that the sewer was 
constructed five years prior to the accident by Mr. 
Marshall, who caiman te dothe work. It wasimpossible 
to putin as much earth as was taken from the excavation, 
and from time to time as it subsided it was the prac- 
tice to fill up the trench untilit became quite solid, but in 
some cases, as in this, in dry weather the crust of the road 
was so hardened that while the work of subsidence went 
on underneath, the surface of the road remained perfect 
and formed an arch, but it was impossible to detect this 
until the surface was broken through. In this case the 
Board did properly in making a contract. Mr. Marshall 
was the contractor, had done the work, and had been gone 
from the district six years, and for five years before the 
accident the road had been used, and the winter before 
the road had been thoroughly repaired, and received a 
heavy coat of metal. It was further contended on behalf 
of the defendant that in the case of ‘‘ Hammond v, The 
Vestry of St. Pancras” it was ruled that in the absence of 
negligence the vestry was not responsible for injury 
arising from the disrupture of the sewer, but in the case 
“ Foreman vc. The Mayor of Canterbury” there was negli- 
gence in putting the stones by the side of the road, and in 
the case of “ White v. Hindley Local Board” the grid 
was known to have been broken six months. 

Mr. W. Waterhouse, surveyor to the Southend Local 
Board, said that as soon as he heard of the breakage he 
went to the spot, set a man to keep anything from passing 
there, went to the police-station for a constable to keep 
people off, and as soon as possible procured ropes and 
stretched them across the road to prevent traffic, and he 
set men to work to ae (damage, which was done 

e 








year, was still above the average for the last 
four years. Of the forty-eight students attend. 
ing the evening class, thirty-six were above 
sixteen years of age. Only ten failed to make 
the necessary twenty attendances. At the 
Government April examinations twelve highest 
grade prizes were awarded to students of this 
school, against five, the highest number pre- 
viously obtained. In addition to these, seven 
second grade prizes, one Queen’s prize, fourteen 
certificates for free-hand and model drawing, 
and eight for machine drawing, were awarded at 
the Government examinations at South Ken- 
sington last April. 

Hanley.—The annual meeting of the Hanley 
School of Art was held on the 18th inst., at the 
Town-hall. The report of the head master (Mr. 
A. A. Bradbury) stated that although there was 
a slight decrease in the number of students who 
attended the school in the year just ended, the 
works submitted for prizes and payments in 
April last numbered 1,576, being an increase on 
any previous year. An additional proof of the 
diligence of the students as a body last year is 
found in the increase in the number of those 
who executed sufficient satisfactory studies to 
be worthy of submitting for examination, for 
whilst in 1875 the works of 159 students were 
submitted, in the year just ended the works of 
164 students were sent to South Kensington for 
examination. Since the last report the first of 


Worshipful Company of Plasterers, and open to 
competition to students in the entire kingdom, 
has been won by Mr. Joseph Ellis, lately of this 
school, for a design for a bracket. One of the 
students of the school has also obtained a 
National Scholarship at South Kensington of 


the prizes offered for design each year by the | ; 


the same afternoon ; id not hear of the accident to 
plaintiff's carriage until returning from the police- 
station, and not an hour elapsed from the time of his 
hearing of the breakage to his hearing of the accident; he 
knew nothing of the cavity in the road before, and there 
was no means of knowing it. 

His Honour here stopped the case, and said in his 
opinion there had been no negligence proved on the part 
of the Board, because as soon as the damage to the road 
was ascertained the surveyor did all he could to remedy it 
and to prevent accidents, and it had been proved he could 
not know the state of the road before the traction engine 
broke throughand revealed it. He therefore gave judgment 
for the defendants with costs, but said he would give 
plaintiff a case for the court above if he desired it. 








DAMAGES FOR DELAY. 
ASHTON AND ANOTHER Vv. GIBBS. 


Tu1s was an action in the City of London 
Conrt, before Mr. Commissioner Kerr, to recover 
the sum of 71. 3s. for goods sold. The defendant 
pleaded a counter claim for 50/. damages agains 
the plaintiff. - 
It appeared that the defendant, a civil engineer, of 
2, Westminster-chambers, Victoria-street (who is engaged 
in large building operations at West Kensington), entered 
into a contract with the plaintiffs, Messrs. Ashton & 
Green, of 14 and 15, Bury-street, St. Mary-are, slate and 
eneral merchants, to slate two villas situate on The Cedars 
Estate, Hammersmith-road. The plaintiffs’ claim was for 
the balance of an account for work done; but the de- 
fendant contended that in consequence of its not having 
been done in time, the rain and snow came through the 
roof, and so damaged the interior of the building, that he 
had lost in the maximum 81/., meg he now only 
claimed 50/., for the purpose of giving the County Court 





arisdiction. 

The defendant's counsel said he would not contend 
against the plaintiffs’ claim for the work done, but would 
rely upon the counter-claim, and upon that the defendant 
oe several witnesses were called, and proved that the 
laintiffs had contracted to do the work within a week, and 
been paid 202. in advance upon their estimate of 24/., 
and that they had neglected the work, and did not 
complete it for upwards of a month after the contract 








for that purpose. Mr. Bentley, the master, read 


the value of 521. per annum. time had expired, in consequence of which the rain and 
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anow came through the roof, and damaged the plaster, 
warped the floor boards, and put the defendant to con- 
siderable loss and inconvenience. : 

The plaintiffs called evidence to prove that the slating 
could not be gone on with in consequence of the work 
necessary to be done before the slating was commenced 
being imperfect, and that they bad to wait for the zinc- 
worker, The defendant, however, rebutted that assertion 
by proving that everything was ready, and the zinc- 
worker in attendance to do his part of the work. The 
witnesses for the plaintiffs almost proved the de- 
fendant’s case. 

The Judge allowed the whole of the defendant's counter 
elaim, and gave judgm=nt in his favour for 42/. 17s., being 
for the fall amount of the counter claim less 7/. 3s., the 
admitted balance due on the contract, and the plaintiffs 
were condemned in the costs of the action. 





PAVING CHARGES. 
In onr article last week on the “ Maintenance 
of Roads and Paving Charges,” special reference 


was made to the case of St. John’s-road, Angell. | 
At a late meeting of the) 


town, Brixton. 
Lambeth Vestry, the General Purposes Com- 
mittee reported that a deputation of the occupiers 
of houses in that road had attended to urge upon 
the Vestry certain reasons as to the non-liability 
of the occupiers to pay the charges made upon 
them under section 78 of 25 and 26 Vict., cap. 
102; and the committee submitted the following 
resolution to the Vestry :— 


‘* After reviewing all the exceptional circumstances con- | 


nected with this matter, the varied and conflicting 
interests involved, sand your committee ,being of opinion 
that the — should be disposed of by an equitable 
and liberal spirit being exercised to all the ratepayers 
charged, it was resolved that the Vestry be recommended 
to accept two-fifths of the rate of any occupier in the road, 
who may pay the same within one month from the passing 
hereof,” 
The Vestry, however, decided to accept one- 
fourth of the sum claimed as fall payment of 
the rate levied on the various tenants; and we 
believe this compromise has been accepted by 
the occupiers. 

Since then a similar course bas been adopted 
in the case of the Angell-road and the Crow- 


hurst-road, which differ from the St. John’s-road | 


in that the claim has not yet been made upon 
the occupiers. The report of the General 
Parpcses Committee anticipates any opposition 
by recommending,— 


“The Vestry to direct that the same course of pro- 
cedure be adopted with the footways of the above-named 
roads, as adopted in respect to St. John’s-road. That the 
surveyor be directed to make estimates of the cost avd 
expenses of flagging such footways, apportioning the same, 
according to lineal measurement, on the frontage of each 
house. That the Vestry make the requisite rate, or rates, 
based on such estimates on the respective occupiers of the 
houses in the said roads; and that upon payment of one- 
fourth of the amounts charged within one month from the 
meking of the said rate or rates, acquittances or discharges 
be given for the same, but in default thereof, that pro- 
ceedings be taken at the expiration of such time for the 
recovery of the full amount charged in the first instance.” 


We are glad to see that the authorities have 
thought it best to defer to pablic opinion in 
this cage. 








MASTERS AND MEN. 


Broughty Ferry.—A week or two ago the 
master masons of Broughton Ferry intimated 
to the operative masons in their employment 
that it was their intention to reduce the wages 


|eervice because work was not found for him. 
| The case was accordingly adjourned for the com- 
plaioant to produce his wages-book. On this 
occasion he produced a journal containing a 
record of the work as it came in, and stated that 
he did not keep a wages-book. Objection was 
taken that the damages arose before the breach 
of contract, and consequently that the bench had 
no jurisdiction; but the bench over-ruled the 
objection, and ultimately made an order for 81. 
damages againet the defendant. 

Greenock.—The Greenock operative masons 
have, by a large majority of their number, 
decided to rescind the resolution formerly agreed 
to, to demand a rise of 4d. per hour, and a strike 
will therefore be averted.——In the Greenock 
Sheriff Court, on the 18th inst., before Sheriff 
Smith, Messrs. John Coghill & Son, contractors, 
Smithston, craved his Lordship to compel Michael 
O'Dea, one of the recently-imported American 
| masons, to return to his work, from which he 
| had deserted, and to fine him a sum not exceeding 
| 101. O'Dea admitted deserting, bat pleaded 
| justification, on the ground that a large part of 
| his wages had been kept back for passage-money 
|from New York to Greenock, a thing he had 
never agreed to, inasmuch as in the Messrs. 
| Coghill’s advertisement, which appeared in the 
| New York Sun, for masons, were the words, 
“passage paid.” After evidence had been laid 
at great length, the sheriff dismissed the action, 





on the ground that the men were justified in con- 
clading from the terms of the advertisement | 
that their passage was to be free. A similar) 


action against another American mason was 
| also dismissed. 
Portobello.—On the 14th inst. the labourers 
| employed at the West Bank Brick Works received 
notice that their wages would from that date be 
reduced from 20s. to 19s. per week, for ten hours 
‘and a half daily work. The men, numbering 
nearly twenty, unanimously refused to accept 
| these terms, and left the works. 
| Manchester—An aggregate meeting of the 
carpenters and joiners of Manchester, Salford, 
‘and the surrounding district was held on the 
| 17th inst., in the Corn Exchange, Manchester, for 
|the purpose of considering the present working 
rules of the trade. There was a large attend- 
jance. Mr. W. F. Mee moved a resolution sug- 
| gesting that between the lst of February to the 
| 30th of November the working time for both 
“inside” and “ outside” men should be 49} hours 
| per week, and from the lst of December to the 
3lst of January, 47 hours per week, wages both 
for summer and winter to be 10d. perhour. The 
| resolution was adopted, with but one dissentient. 
, Mr. Y. M. Day moved the next resolution, which 
| suggested the following alterations in rales two, 
three, and four :—That no workman be allowed 
to work in the open air by means of artificial 
light ; that “for the first three hours overtime 
should be counted time and a half, and after the 
' first three hours, until starting time next morn- 
‘ing, double time, overtime to commence on 
Saturday at twelve o’clock and to be charged 
double time until starting time on Monday moro. 
ing; time worked on Christmas Day and Good 
Friday also to be charged as double time ;” and 


on the 14th inst. from 9id. per hour to 8id. that where men were working in unprotected 
per hour. On receipt of this intimation the | buildings the employers be required to find work 
men called a general meeting, when it was re- | under cover for such men in wet weather. The 


solved to compromise the matter by offering to 
accept 9d. per hour. This decision was commu. 
nicated to the masters. They, however, with 
two exceptions,— Mesers. T. Butchart & Son and 
Messrs. Bennett & Taylor, who expressed their 
willingness to give 9d. an hour,—adhere to their 
original intimation, 83d. an hour. Thereupon, 
at a general meeting on the 14th inst. the men 
unanimously decided not to accept less than 
their present rate of pay, 9}d. an hour; and, 
accordingly all the operative masons in the 
Ferry, considerably upwards of 100, with scarcely 
an exception, strack work. The greater part of 
the workmen in the employment of Messrs. T. 
Batchart & Son, Mesers. Bennett & Taylor, and 
Mesers. Kay & Fleming, provisionally resumed 
work on the 16ch inst. at the former rate of pay, 
93d. an honor. 

Blozwich.— At the Guildhall, Walsall, on the 
16th inst., William Evans, a locksmith, appeared 
by adjournment, charged with having neglected 
the service of his employer, Mr. William Wilkes, 
of Bloxwich. When the case was first heard it 
was stated that the complainant had lost 131. 
by the defendant absenting himself, and by 
having certain locks altered which the defendant 
had made improperly. The defendant then denied 
that the locks prodaced in court were made by 
him, and pleaded that he left the complainant’s 


|motion was adopted. Mr. T. Phillipa proposed 
the following alterations in succeeding rules :— 
| That the shops should be the starting pointe for 
| all men engaged on ontside jobs; that all men 
should receive three hours’ notice or three hours’ 
pay, in case of being discharged ; and that a new 
rule should be adopted declaring that no im- 
prover should be allowed to work as such after 
the age of twenty-one years. The resolution 
also proposed to approve of the rules in the 
existing code numbered ten, eleven, and twelve, 
the latter of which declares that all disputes which 
may arise ehall be decided by a court of arbitra- 
tion composed of six employers and six workmen, 
and an umpire, who must neither be a workman 
nor an employer. The discussion of these pro- 
posals was adjourned. 








Completion of the Outer Pier, Weymouth. 
Ata meeting of the Weymouth Town Council, on 
the 12th inst., the following tenders were re- 
ceived for completing the outer pier, viz.,—Mr. 
J. Jackson, Newcastle-on-Tyne, 2,8481. for con. 
crete, or 3,5231. if with roach facing; Messrs. 
Marfield & Hill, Cinderford, at 4,2871., or 4,6421. 
with roach facing; Messrs. Bull & Sons, South- 
ampton, at 3,2621., or 83,7501. with roach facing. 
Mr. Jackson’s tender for concrete was accepted. 
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THE PUBLIC BUILDINGS, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


We have received from America photographs 
of some of the sculptured decorations apon the 
New City Hall in Philadelphia, a view of which 
we published in a recent number. 

The photographs referred to were taken from 
the original models of Mr. Alexander Calder, 
modeller to the Commission, under the direction 
of the architect, Mr. John McArthur. 

The subjects include the nude figure, heads, 
such as those of Washiogton and Franklin, floral 
ornament, and symbole. We have to express 
our admiration, and we offer covgratulations to 
both architect and sculptor. 





THE ARTISANS’ AND LABOURERS’ 
DWELLINGS ACT, 1875. 


THE HOLBORN AND WHITECHAPEL SCHEMES.— 
SUGGESTED AMENDMENT OF THE ACT, 


Tae Artisans’ and Labourers’ Dwellings Act, 
and the powers which it confers on the Metro. 
politan Board of Works, were discussed at the 
last meeting of the Board. In the first place, 
the Works and General Parposes Committee 
brought up the following report as to the Gray’s. 
inn-road or Holborn scheme :— 

“‘ Your committee have to report that they have con 


sidered the letter from the Holborn District Board 
ed to them on the 2ist of July last, urging this 





| referr 
d d , with as little dela 5 
remit pe ymetel omens tony Ay iey x Any 4 
trict under the Artisans’ and Labourers’ Dwellings Act, 
1875, in place of that which has not been contirmed. 
It will be remembered that in June of the present years 
letter was received from Mr. G. Lushington, counsel to 
the Home Office, informing the Board that after a careful 
consideration of the scheme submitted by them for the 
| improvement of the ‘unhealthy area in the Holborn Dis- 
trict, the Home Secretary found himself compelled, for 
the reasons stated, to decline to confirm the same, or any 
| portion of it. A reply to this letter was sent by order of 
| the Board on the 28th of July, and no reference has since 
been made by the Board to the committee on the subject 
of the Holborn scheme. Your committee recommend 
| that the District Board be informed, in reply to their 
| letter, that the question of the widening of Gray's ion- 
road is at present under the consideration of the com- 
mittee to which it has been referred, and that the subject 
of their communication will receive careful attention in 
connexion with that question.” 

General Sir W. Codrington said formerly this 
improvement was urged on sanitary grounds, 
but now it appeared to be brought forward asa 
street improvement scheme. 

Mr. Richardson said the improvement would 
necessitate the removal of a large number of 
properties proposed to be dealt with under the 
Artisans’ Dwellings Act. 

The report was adopted. 

On the motion of Mr. Richardson, the Board 
also adopted a report of the same committee, 
recommending that the Holborn District Board 
be informed, in reply to their letter enclosing 8 
copy of a letter from the agents of Lord Leigh, 
as to certain houses within the area which was 
proposed to be dealt with under the Holborn 
scheme, that this Board are of opinion that the 
property in question cannot at present be dealt 
with by them, buat that any action which may be 
necessary in the matter should be taken by the 
District Board. 

A report of the Works and General Parposes 
Committee was read, recommending that a com- 
munication be addressed to Messrs. F. R. & A. 
Vigers, in reply to their letter, on behalf of the 
Trastees of Mr. Peabody’s Gift to the Poor of 
London, transmitting a plan showing a scheme 
for the improvement of certain lands within the 
metropolis, and asking this Board to take action 
with regard thereto, ander clause 5 of the Arti- 
sans’ and Labourers’ Dwellings Improvement 
Act, 1875, informing them that ary intervention 
by the Board must be founded upon official 
representations from the medical officers of St. 
Giles and St. Pancras, under the 3rd section = 
the Act, and that upon receiving such — 
representations and a sufficient guarantee of al 
the expenses to be incurred, the Board will be 
prepared to take their proposal into con- 
sideration. 

The report was adopted. 

The clerk laid before the Board a letter from 
the Home Secretary, returning plan approved 0 
the area comprised in the Whitechapel and Lime- 
house improvement scheme, under the — 
&c., Dwellings Improvement Act, 1875, 0 r 
stating that he is ready to receive the map 8? 
schedules required to be deposited in qonnexson 
with the scheme, and that he is desirous na 
no time should be lost in carrying out the 
scheme. 
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The communication was referred to the Works 
and General Parposes Committee. 

Mr. J. Runtz proposed the following resoln- 
tion :— 

“That the Works and General Purposes Committee be 
authorised to confer with her Majesty's Government with 
the view of obtaining an amendment of the Artisans’ and 
Labourers’ Dwellings Improvement Act, 1875.” 

He said it was necessary in this matter for him 
to go into particulars. The committee had been 
diligently engaged in preparing schemes for pre- 
sentation to Parliament next session. They had 
had no less than twenty-two schemes under con- 
sideration, but in considering these matters they 
had found that there were certain defects in the 
Act which they thought ought to be remedied. 

The motion was carried, 








“ SOUND.-PROOF” FLOORS. 


Sir,—The writer of the letter under the above 
heading, which appeared in your last issue, refers 
to the papers, entitled “‘ Model Dwellings for the 
Rich,” read before the Society of Arts. He 
points out that the mode of rendering a concrete 
floor sound-resisting was not then stated, and 
asks for information as to how to make such a 
floor resist sound. It was the object of the 
authors to avoid a mass of technical details in 
that paper, written as it was for a general 
audience; and naturally, therefore, the matter 
in question was not gone into. Such a floor as 
your correspondent describes is undoubtedly a 
decided conductor of sound. To prevent the 
transmission of sound h it, there should be 
either a boarded floor, or a tile floor above it, and 
a separate plaster ceiling below. Each with its 
proper series of small floor-joists and smal! 
ceiling-joists ; the transmission of sound being 
more checked by causing it to pass from one 
material to another three or four times than by 
any thickness of homogeneous and solid matter. 
The ordinary mode of treating such a floor in 
Paris provides a structure which offers an obstacle 
both to sound and fire, not absolately insur- 
mountable, but very difficult to be passed by 
either. In the double partition which your 
correspondent describes, probably spikes or 
screws from one series of boards to the 
other, and transmit the vibrations of the sound 
pretty nearly as well as though the felt had been 
left out. I shonld anticipate that if there were 
no screws, nails, or pegs, but the boards were 
only glued to each face of the felt, sound would 
be sensibly checked. T. Rocrer Smriru. 





If ** Inquirer” will cover his cement floor with inch 
flooring on joists 2} iu, square he will have a sound-proof 








floor. I have built many offices in this manner, and have 
never had a failure. W. 8. Horyzr, 
COMPETITIONS. 


Nottingham Church Cemetery.—The competi- 
tive plans for the proposed new mortuary chapel 
at the Nottingham Church Cemetery were ex- 
hibited at the Nottingham Art Museum last 
week. Nine sets were brought together for the 
selection of the directors, and for the inspection of 
the shareholders and the public. From the elabo- 
rate architectural details shown in some of the 
drawings, the Nottinghamshire Guardian is afraid 
that the original estimate could not possibly 
cover the cost of carrying out such designs, The 
following are the competing architects :—W. A. 
Heazell, Nottingham; A. Smith, Nottingham ; 
E. P. Willins, London; “ Experience,” d.; B. 
Truman, Nottingham; F. Jackson, Nottingham ; 
W. Jackson, Nottingham ; R. K. Freeman, Bolton- 
le-Moor ; and R. Clarke & Sov, Nottingham, 

Inverness Townhall.—Mr,. John Rhind, in a 
letter to the Inverness Advertiser, says that the 
will of the late Bught requires that the designs 
for the new town-hall must be selected from 
designs prepared by Inverness architects ; but 
the Council, by a majority of one, now ignores 
this stipulation by proposing to accept the 
design of Mr. Matthews, an Aberdeen architect. 
Mr. Rhind observes,—* It is well known, at 
least by the profession, that Mr. Lawrie, who 
was long in be Ae acy clerk of works for 
Mr. Matthews, A , although now a partner, 
did not prepare or draw the designs ‘ L¢ Honour 
Follow. They were in Aberdeen, 
under Mr. Matthewe’s supervision. Mr. Matthews 
is an accomplished and educated Aberdeen 
architect ; but I hold that in this competition he 
is quite out of court, and has no right to intrade 
where Inverness architects alone are invited. 


conference with the Council, should have sent ina 
bond fide design of hisown. Mr. Matthews’s name 
was not mentioned in connexion with the matter 
until his designs are now brought under con- 
sideration, and Messrs. Matthews & Lawrie are, 
in consequence, proposed to be appointed archi- 
tects for the work.” Mr. Rhind, in some farther 
remarks, criticises Messrs. Matthews & Lawrie’s 
design, and says,—“ As it is the general public 
opinion that all the architects have misled the 
Council, in submitting plans that cannot be 
erected within the stipulated outlay of 12,0001., I 
beg to explain, after revising the matter with a 
surveyor, that I am prepared to carry out the 
plans sent in by me at 12,000/., exclusive of the 
statuary in niches and heraldic carving.” 








WHITTLESEA SCHOOL COMPETITION. 


81z,—The following letter has been sent to the chairman 
of the Whittlesea School Board by Mr. C. Bell and myself, 
who, having been separately invited to compete, jointly 
submitted designs for the three schools. 

We have a very high opinion of builders’ foremen, but 
having been invited to compete against Messrs. Adams & 
Son, Mr. J. Ladds, Messrs. Mumford & Townshend, &c., 
we decidedly object to one of that body “ turning archi- 
tect’ because he happens to have powerfal local 
influence, Henry Lovecrove. 


[Copy.} 

Dear Sin,—We beg most respectfully to protest 
against the decision of the Whittlesea School’ Board in 
the recent competition, 

We were invited to send designs in competition with 
nine other professional architects, as we believed, and now 
find that the plans selected are the work of a builder's 
foreman, formerly in the employ of Mr. Elworthy, of 
Upwell. 

Judging from the report in the Peterborough Advertiser, 
the drawings received very little consideration. The chief 
point in the discussion upon their merits seemed to be 
that the plans for the larger school did not provide accom- 
modation for 330 infants. It is difficult to see how they 
could, as the “ Instructions to Architects” particularly 
stipulated that accommodation should be provided for 168 
infants. 

If the Board intended to employ a builder's foreman to 
do architect's work, why waste the time and money of 
ten gentlemen for the sake of obtaining their ideas on 
school planning ? 

The decision is unjust to the competitors and detri- 
mental to the interests of the ratepayers of Whittlesea, 
who are entitled to have their money spent under the 
directions of experienced professional men, and not those 
who, perhaps very practical in building matters, cannot have 
that weouial knowledge of school arrangements whieh so 
important a subject demands, 
(Signed) 





Cuartts Brit. 
Heyry Lovecroveg, 








SURVEYORSHIP ITEMS. 


Sudbury.—The salary of Mr. Cross, borough 
surveyor of Sudbury, has been increased to 1751. 
Breconshire.—At the Breconshire Michaelmas 
Quarter Sessions, on the 17th inst., the chair- 
man said that the county surveyor (Mr. W. Wil- 
liams) had by letter made application for an in- 
crease of salary, and the question would have to 
be brought forward at the next Court of Quarter 
Sessions. Mr. Williams, in his letter, stated 
that in consequence of the extensive area and 
the large number of bridges under his supervi- 
sion, nearly one-half of his salary was expended 
in travelling and other expenses incurred in 
visiting and inspecting the bridges, leaving little 
more than 801. available as remuneration for his 
professional services. He applied for an increase 
of 501., his salary at present being 1507. In 
reply to Sir Joseph Bailey, he said that he 
devoted the greater part of his time to his duties, 
and was obliged to get occasional assistance. 
Newcastle-on-Tyne. — At a meeting of the 
Newcastle Town Council, on the 18th inst., the 
first business was the consideration of the pro- 
posed appointment of a chief engineer for the 
borough, at a salary of 1,000/. per year. The 
Council went into committee to consider the 
applications for the appointment, and the re- 
porters withdrew. After being in committee for 
an hour and a half, the Council resumed, and the 
Mayor reported that in committee, upon the mo- 
tion for the appointment of an engineer, an 
amendment was moved to defer the consideration 
of the matter for three months ; and the amend- 
ment was adopted, there being 27 for it, and 23 
against. On a show of hands the amendment 
was adopted by the Council. 

York.—Mr. W. G. Penty has been appointed 
surveyor to the York Rural Sanitary Authority. 
Swadlincote-—Mr. J. Salisbury has been ap- 
pointed surveyor and of nuisances to 


the Swadlincote Local Board and Urban Sanitary 
Authority. 

Wallasey.—Mr. G. B. Mercer has been sp- 
pointed assistant surveyor to the Wallasey Local 
Board and Urban Sanitary Authority, vice 





Mr. Lawrie, as one of the architects ‘ resident in 
the burgh,’ who was invited and attended the 


Ledder, deceased. 


Halliwell.—Mr. G. Dickenson has been ap- 
pointed surveyor and inspector of nuisances to 
the Halliwell Local Board and Urban Sanitary 
Authority. 

Kingston.—At a meeting of the Kingston 
Town Council, on the 19th inst., it was resolved 
that the Council should, on the 9th of November 
next, proceed with the election of a successor to 
Mr. Dunscombe, resigned. It was suggested 
that the town clerk should, on behalf of the 
Council, write to Captain Macaulay to know 
whether he was inclined to accept the post, but 
Mr. Wilkinson said it would be more dignified to 
receive an application from him than to offer the 
appointment. 

Rye.—At a meeting held at the town-hall, 
Rye, by the directors and shareholders of the 
Rye, East Sussex, and Kent Permanent Benefit 
Building and Investment Society, Mr. Thomas 
Marshall of Market-street, Rye, was unani- 
mously elected surveyor to the society in the 
room of the late Mr. David Huggett, deceased. 

A Hint to Parish Surveyors.—A correspondent 
of the Times, replying to a previous writer, who 
had experienced great inconvenience through the 
want of sign-posts and mile-stones, says :—‘ I 
have not the Highway Act before me, but I think 
‘ W.B. L.’ will find that every parish is compelled 
to have a sign-post erected at all cross-roads, 
the neglect of which incurs a penalty of 5l., 
half of which goes to the informer.” 








VENTILATION AT THE INSTITUTE. 


Sir,—In a week or two hence the Royal Insti. 
tute of British Architects will have commenced 
another series of sessional meetings. May I 
ask if anything has been done during the recess 
to improve the ventilation of the Institute meet- 
ing-room? It may be said that the rooms in 
Conduit-street are no worse, in respect of want 
of ventilation, than those of other learned 
societies; but two blacksdo not make a white, 
nor two wrongs a right. A session or two ago 
the theory of ventilation was much discussed by 
the members of the Institute, and it was 
remarked by more than one of the speakers that 
the practical application to the meeting-room 
of the Institute of a portion of the theoretical 
and practical knowledge possessed on the sub. 
ject of ventilation by the members would be of 
great advantage. To see a body of scientific 
experts splitting hairs on theories of ventilation, 
while the air of the room they occupy is unbear- 
ably stuffy and gas-heated, reminds one of the 
homely proverb to the effect that the shoemaker’s 
wife is always the worst-shod woman in the 
village. A committee is now engaged, I believe, 
in discussing the best means of promoting the 
continued well-being of the Institute, and I have 
heard it suggested that the committee should 
devise some means of securing a better attend. 
ance of members at the fortnightly meetings. 
The frequent paucity of members at the meet. 
ings is often put down to the dulness or unin. 
teresting nature of the papers on the syllabus, 
but in my opinion the chief deterrent is the 
want of anything like adequate ventilation of 
the meeting-room. I should be glad to know 
that this subject has come under the isance 
of the committee mentioned, for I happen to be 
a fellow who is A Constant ATTENDANT, 














“ TOUTING.” 


Sir,—Permit me in reply to “A Provincial 
Architect” to state my reasons for pursuing 
the course I adopted with reference to the 
Yarmouth Town-hall. 

I have always consistently objected to public 
competitions, ae them to be useless to the 
public and ruinous to the profession, the expenses 
often exceeding the full value of the commission. 
National works may well be treated as excep- 
tions. Architects can in such cases afford to 
spend time and money, perhaps in vain, because 
they derive real benefit from the stimulus which 
the desire to build such a work naturally excites. 
In all other cases there are many matters of 
detail which require intercourse between the 
architect and his client. Pablic competition 
forbids this. 

It seems to me illogical for a professional man 
to let it be tacitly understood that he is at all 
times ready to farnish a design (competing 


lagainst others) free of cost, and yet be ashamed 


to announce that he will do so in a particular 
instance if there be no competition. 
We estimate our work too cheaply, and the 








public very natarally take advantage of the fact 
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according to their light. When competitions 
are limited, and all the competitors are paid for 
their designs, it will be rigkt, no doubt, to call 
an offer to make a design free of expense 
“ vonting.” Aveustus Frere. 








TENDERING AT RIPLEY (DERBY). 


Siz,—In your issue of the 14th inst. you give a 
list of the tenders for the engine, boilers, &c. for 
this sanitary district waterworks ; and although 
there are several good firms in the list lower than 
the accepted one, they are satisfied to give this 
accepted one 2101. more than the lowest, leaving 
the lowest six out in the cold. Is it not time 
that something was done by respectable firms 
for their protection from such parties, who 
clearly only put the clause of “ the lowest tender 
not necessarily accepted” in their advertise- 
ment for other purposes than those for which 
respectable engineers use it, and who possibly 
let the work before the tenders come in ? 

One or THE Lowest S:x. 





THE EMBANKMENT AND THE 
DROW NING. 

Siz,—Mr. Charles Matthews, by his recent 
letter to the Times, adds to the number of sug- 
gestions which have from time to time been put 
forth in favour of festooning iron chains from 
the lions’ heads on the masonry of the Thames 
Embankment,—this as a means of aid to 
drowning persons who may have fallen from its 
parapet. The frequent loes of life in such 
manner may well induce suggestions that pre- 
ventive measures should be adopted. It requires, 
however, but little consideration to show that 
the device of suspending chains in the manner 
proposed would practically be of little or no 
avail in farthering the object in view, while 
the terrible disfigurement that would be inflicted 
on a noble work by the addition of long-drawn 
lengths of rusty chains hung in interminable 
loops would in appearance be offensive to the 
last degree. 

Chains so depending in curves, from points 
40 ft. or 50 ft. asunder, above or beneath the 
surface of a tidal water having many feet of rise 
and fall, could offer but widely separated points 
of holding available in the moment of peril toa 


person immersed. A swimmer could, of course, | 


make for the spot where the chain entered the 
water, and might be grasped at his ease; but 
swimmers, under such circumstances, need hardly 
be pleaded for. A person unable to swim, and 
in instant danger of drowning, can be expected 
to use such means only of self-help as may be 
immediately at hand. To this important end, 
therefore, 1 beg to propose that the surface of 
the masonry within high and low water levels, 
should be channelled in horizontal lines some 2 in. 
deep, ina section devised tosecure the best holding 
for the clutch, such as would be impulsively 
made by a drowning person. These channelled 
lines, which would be no eyesore, should be some 
12 or 15 in, apart. 

In such wise & person immersed would, at any 
point of the embankment, and at any level of the 
tide, find within a few inches of the surface of 
the water a means of safe holding till final help 
arrived. 

The first consideration is the saving of human 
life ; but we may well concern ourselves about 
saving the Embankment too. J. R. C. 








THE PATHS NEAR PUCKINGHAM 
PALACE. 


Srr,—It may be of some use to call attention to the con- 
tinued objectionable condition of the park by Backingham 
Palace. After many years of mud, the authorities have 
made a good asphalte path; but whom does it serve ? and 
where does it lead to? Starting from the park gate, it 
makes a graceful curve 8 little out of the direct course to 
St. James's; but if you want to save time, you will find 
yourself making very little use of this highly-praised 

avement, for it leads along by the palings, aa you havea 

ong way to cross through mud to the Palace. 8till, 
pessengeee to St. James's are comparatively in comfort, 
ut many Others have to go from Buckingham-gate to 
Piccadilly, and it is positively a disgraceful journey : first 
some acres of bare earth in front of the Palace, so flat 
as to be always holding pools of water when raining ; then 
a long stretch of wretched footpath, with the nasty soft 
bad sort of gravel, which is thought good enough for 
common people; and not a light all the way,—dirt and 
darkn®ss, and danger after evening hours. Now why 
thould a Royal residence be so disgraced ? Why should 
people suffer from such filthy slush? Some may sey it is 
intended for a pleasure park only, and not for use in bad 
weather ; but whatever it may have been formerly, this 
route now is # great thoroughfare, and ought to be there- 
fore watched, lighted, and cleansed ; whereas, in sach 
weather as this it is abominably tantalising to see a well- 
kept path and gaslights near the great houses, where 











nobody walks, while the only path really much used is so 
muddy, What a pity to leave such a wide expanse before 
Buckingham Palace without a tree or shrub,—grass 
attempting to grow in the corners, buat a perfect desert to 
look at, and giving an air of desolation and misery. When 
this area was planned and laid out, s large portion of 
een was done away with, and the whole was 
rought to resemble a sort of parade yard, empty and 
dreary, possibly intended to be used for display on ocea- 
sions, but the only use the military make of it isto march 
across it like other people, in mud or dust. H.C, 











TRANSMISSION OF SOUND. 





Sre.— We have had a partition fixed ina large room at 
oar offices, for the purpose of forming a private room ; but | 
now find that a person speaking on one side of the partition 
ean be heard by any one on the other side. | 

The partition is formed of uprights 4 in. by 4in , dove- | 
tailed into the head and cill (which are fitted tightly to | 
ceiling and floor respectively), and covered with inch | 
boarding, grooved and tongued ; and this is covered with | 
canvas and paper, varnished. The spaces between the | 
boards are filied with sawdust, and the communication | 
between the two rooms is closed by two doors; one an | 
ordinary 1} in. foar-panel door, and the other a} in. | 
solid door, covered with green baize. i 

The walls are covered with paper varnished, end the | 
private room has a large space of glass in the window | 
openings, one being alarge bay, reaching almost from floor | 
to ceiling. } 

We should esteem it a favour if any of your readers 
would suggest engines to prevent the sound passing 
from one room to the other. 

Tuomas Rozrnson & Co. 








ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 
PAPERS TO BE READ. 
Tse following is the syllabus of papers, &c.: | 


to be read during the coming session, viz. :—~ 


Nor. 10,—Address by the President, and Reports from 


the various Classes, &c i 


Vov, 24.—** Binocular Perspective and Natural Draw- | 
ing.”’ i 

Dee, 8.—‘' The Archi 
By Mr. H. H. Statham. 

Dec, 22,—Diseussion upon some proposed New Rules. 

Jan. 12 (1877).—On “‘ Architecwural Illustrations.” By | 
Mr. Maurice B. Adams. | 

Jun, 26.—On * Modern Building in the City.” By Mr. 
T. Chatfeild Clarke. 

Feb. 9.—On “ Half-timbered Houses and their Construc- | 
tion.” By Mr. C. G. Maylard. 

Feb, 23.—On “ Early Churches in Asturias.” By Mr. §. 
Flint Clarkson. 

March 9.— On “The Causes which influenced the | 
Arrangement of Mediwval Churches and Public Build- 
ings.” By Mr. H. W. Brewer. 

March 23.—On “The Roman Baths” By Mr. R. 
Phené Spiers. 

Aprii13.—Members’ Soirée. 

April 27.—On “ Architecture as Contributing to Pic- 
torial Art.”” By Mr. Thomas Williams. 

May 11.—On “The Application of the Artisans’ and 
Labourers’ Dwellings Improvement Act, 1875, to some of 
the Courts and Alleys of the Metropolis.” By Mr. Lewis 
H. Isaacs. 

May 25.—‘‘ Notes upon Cornish Churches,” By Mr. 
J.P. St. Aubyn, 

June 8.—“The Study of Natare spplied to Coloured 
Decoration.” By Mr. J. D. Crace. 

June 22.—On ** Roman Amphitheatres.” By Mr. W. 
Hilton Nash. 








NEW PULPITS. 


Derby.—A new pulpit, the gift of Mr. Abra. 
ham Woodiwies and Mr. Benton, has been placed 
in All Saints’ Church, Derby. The pulpit has 
been constructed by Messrs. J. & T. Hall, of St. 
Helen’s, from a design by Mr. J. Young. The 
style is Classic, in harmony with that of the 
fabric. The pedestal is of Hopton stone, finely 
polished, and enriched by carving. The steps 
are of the same material, and the balustrades 
are of ornamental brass work. On the side of 
the steps there is a brass tablet bearing an 
inscription recording the names of the donors. 
The body of the pulpit is of oak, and of hexagonal 
shape with carving. 

Dunmow.—A new pulpit has been placed in 
Danmow Parish Charch. It has been designed 
by Mr. Rogers, of Serle-street, London, and 
execated under the direction of Mr. Gibbons, of 
Danmow. The pulpit, which is placed on the 
north side of the nave, at the foot of the chancel 
step, is of oak, ard of octagonal form, standing 
on a base of Brunswick stone. It is open on 
two of its sides to a flight of four stone steps, by 
which it is entered from the south. Each of the 
six ‘remaining sides is ornamented with a 
pointed arch, containing a cinquefoil of open 
work, the centre of which is formed alternately 
of a fleur-de-lis and a rose. At each corner 
stands an oaken buttress rising into a little spire 
of delicate carving. The desk and the two double 
candlesticks are of brass. 








Pall of Houses.—Workmen were engaged 
on the 20th in shoring up some houses in Arundel- 
place, Coventry-street, part of which fell on 
the previous night, causing considerable excite- 





ment among the inhabitants of theneighbourhood. 


ee 


ACCIDENTS. 


On the 18th inst. the Shrewsbury Borough 
Coroner held an inquest on the body of William 
Dowley, a brickmaker, who was killed by the fal] 
of some clay in a brickyard in Castle-foregate, 
It appeared that on the previous day deceased 
was getting some clay out of a hole. About 
noon the clay slipped, and deceased was buried 
alive. A verdict of accidental death was re. 
tarned. 

Dr. Thomas held an inquest on the 18th ins, 
at the Coroner’s Court, South Wharf - road, 
Paddington, touching the death of Christopher 
Masters, aged 53, a hovse-painter, in the employ 
of Mr. Wm. Lethbridge, builder. It appeared 
that about five o’clock on the evening of the 
16th inst., deceased had just completed a job of 
painting at 13, Blandford-square, and was going 
down the stone steps leading to the basement, 
when he pitched headforemost to the bottom, 
He was taken to St. Mary’s Hospital, where he 
died in about six hours. The jury returned a 
verdict of accidental death. 

On the 20th inst. the City Coroner held an 
inquiry at St. Bartholomew’s Hospital into the 
cause of the death of James Morissey, aged 58, 
a mason, of George-street, Southwark. Whilst 
engaged with others at the top of No. 4, 
Middle-row, Goswell-road, on Wednesday, his 
foot slipped, and he fell into the street below, 
fracturing his skull. Death ensued a few 
minutes afterwards. A verdict of accidental 
death was returned. 

A serious accident occurred on the 18th inst. 
at the works of the Corporation Viaduct, Bash 
Brow, Carlisle. Four men were digging the 


By Mr. A. F ‘ i ; 
ir << SF Treatment of the Roof,” | foundation for one of the abutments, the earth 


taken out of which is drawn up in tubs to the 


surface, and as one of these tubs was being 


drawn up by a crane, the “tackle” of the tub 
gave way, and the tub and its contents, about 


|@ ton in weight, fell with a crash to the bottom, 
| striking one of the men, and injuring him so 
| severely that little hopes were entertained of his 
| recovery. 


An unfortunate mishap has befallen the new 
church which is in course of erection at Bassen- 
thwaite, Cumberland. The whole of the roofing 
timber had been put on between the western 
gable and the chancel arch, and during the heavy 
gale which prevailed on the night of the 18th 
inst. the whole of it was blown off and a portion 
of the ashlar work of the wall was also blowa 
ig The damage done is estimated at about 
2001. 

On the 19th inst. a fall of earth occurred in 
the new tannel m course of construction by 
Messrs. Firbank, the contractors, for the Great 
Northern Railway, at Copenhagen-fields, whereby 
William Shepherd, an excavator, was burried. 
He was speedily extricated and conveyed to the 
Royal Free Hospital, Gray’s Inn-road, where he 
was found to be suffering from severe injuries. 

Mr. Donaldson, Deputy-Coroner for Middlesex, 
held an inquiry at Bethnal Green, on the 19th 
inst., relative to the death of Mary Ann Foulson, 
aged 34, wife of a turner. It appeared from 
the evidence that the deceased had put her foot 
through a grating in passing by a baker’s shop, 
and fallen ir. The medical evidence showed 
that death arose from internal hemorrhage, the 
resalt of the fall. A verdict of accidental 
death was returned, and the jury desired tha‘ 
the Vestry should be made acquainted with the 
state of the grating. 

On the 20th inst. a serious accident occurred 
at some new buildings now in course of erection 
at the Tulse-hill Estate, Brixtoo. It seems that 
a number of workmen were engaged upon a high 
scaffolding, when one of them named Henry 
Clarke was seen to pitch headforemost from the 
scaffold, and in his desvent his head strock 
against the lower supports. He was immediately 
removed to St. Thomas’s Hospital. 








Proposed Supply of Sea-Water to New- 
castle-on-Tyne.—Mr. J, Falton, the borough 
engineer of Newcastle-on-Tyne, has reported to 
the sanitary committee of the Town Council ia 
favour of the provision of a supply of sea-water 
to the town. He says:—‘'I feel quite sativfied 
that if we had pure sea-water instead of fresh- 
water for street. watering purposes, we could save 
at least half the Jabour and cartages, as well a8 
the fresh-water at present used in such portions 
of the town as salt-water could be made avail- 
ablein.” Mr. Falton enters into details to show 
that the scheme is thoroughly feasible. 
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STYLE IN GLASGOW. 


Siz, — You may perhaps be interested by a 
few items of architectural news from this 
northern Babylon. We have now as varied a 
medley of styles as your greater metropolis 
itself. We read much about the Queen Anne 
style, and its revival in London: at present the 
most popular here appears to be the Jacobean. 
I do not speak of the public buildings, which are 
in every possible style, from the Assyrian, as the 
new Music-hall, an enormous pile of masonry, to 
the German Gothic, as the new Stock Exchange ; 
the Palladian, or Italian Composite, as the new 
Merchants’ House ; and the Scotch Renaissance, 
as the new Infirmary, another vast pile not yet 
completed. But the finest structures lately 
raised for the great commercial objects of buying 
and selling are in the same style in which most 
of theold palaces or noblemen’s mansions, from 
the Savoy to Charing-croes, were built. You 
have now hardly any specimens of the Jacobean 
left in London, if it be true that Shaftesbury’s 
house and the old episcopal residence in Alders- 
gate-street have been removed for railway 


clearances,—a shocking act of Vandalism if it | pe. 


has been perpetrated. Here we have had one 
or two very good examples, the best being a fine 
new rapge in Bachanan-street, of which the 
second floor will be occupied as a first-class 
shop or shops, and the upper part as stores and 
offices. It consists of four stories and an attic, 
with nine windows ip each of the upper stories, 
surmounted by dormers and a central pavilion. 
The characteristics of the Jacobean, as I need not 
tell yon, are pilasters prolonged up the whole 
elevation from the first or even the ground floor, 
with rich surface ornamentation. In the present 
case these appear as the anthropomorphic 
brackets which the Greeks called caryatides, for 
which name I believe the modern architectural 
vocabulary has no satisfactory substitute, the 
intercolumniate spaces above the windows in 
each story being carved in various patterns of 


diaper or foliation. The effect is rich and 


fantastic, without being so crude and pretentious 
as many of the modern antique frontages which 
are common in London. It reminds you at once 
of prints in which London streets, or houses of 
the seventeenth century, are represented. In 
spite of King James’s Scotch birth, the style 
was never adopted in his native country, where 
the coeval buildicgs were in the style I have 
called Scotch Renaissance. It is that of Heriot’s 
Hospital in Edinbargh, which is one of the finest 
collegiate buildings ever raised, 

Bat what will there be left to do for the archi- 


tects of the next generation? This isa puzzling | 


question, but as I have no propbetical preten- 
sions I shall not attempt to answer it. 
Virrvuvius Minor. 








NEW CEMETERIES. 


Mexborough —The Mexborough Barial Board 
have secared four acres of ground as a site for a 
new cemetery. The buildings in course of erec. 
tion comprise an Episcopal Chapel and a Dis- 
senters’ Chapel, each 40 ft. by 20 ft., lodge. 
keeper’s house, board-room, &c., all built of stone. 
The contract has been let to Mr. John Pressley, 
for 2,3001. The land has cost 4001. Messrs. 
Tacon & Rawson are the architects. 

Portobello.—For some years past the necessity 
for the laying out of a new cemetery in the 
neighbourhood of Portobello has been very 
urgent, and the recent closing of part of the 
parish burying-ground at Daddingston rendered 
the step imperative. Numerous sites were re. 

upon, but the ground proved unsuitable 
for the purposes intended, and other objections 
were made by the proprietors of property. After 
several months’ negotiations, the Town Council, 
as a cemetery board, have effected an arrange- 
ment with the Benhar Company, by which they 
will obtain a piece of ground, about four acres 
in extent, in a field in Kaster Duddingston, a 
short distance from the Glen Nurseries, and 
facing the Musselburgh-road. 

Stourbridge.—The members of the Stourbridge 
Burial Board have found themselves in the same 
position which the Kidderminster Burial Board 
were placed in some time ago. They accepted 
plans from the late Mr. Thomas Smith, of Stour. 
bridge, to erect two chapels and one lodge, and 
to lay out the cemetery for a moderate sum ; 
but when the tenders from the builders were 
received they were found to exceed in amount 
nearly 40 per cent. the sum estimated by the 
architect, At the last meeting of the Board, 
after considerable discussion, it was resolved to 


to prepare plans for the cemetery not to exceed 
2,5001. 

Kidderminster.—The new cemetery for the 
Kidderminster Barial Board is approaching com- 
pletion. The architect is Mr. Meredith, and the 
contractor for the erection of the chapels, lodge, 
&e., is Mr. Smith, of Wolverley. Mr. John 
Mee, of Stourport, is the contractor for laying 
out the grounds, and Mr. G. Law ia executing 
the drainage work. The total cost will be 
about 9,0001. 

; Weybridje.—The new cemetery at Weybridge 
is about three acres in extent, the site having 
coat 1,8001. The chapels are of equal size, 25 ft. 
by 16 ft.,and in the Gothic style, the material 
being stock bricks, with Bath stone dressings, 
and red and black bands of brickwork. The 
work has been executed under the supervision 
of the architect, Mr. T. Wonnacott, of Farnham, 
by Mr. William Patrick, of Guildford, in conjunc- 
tion with Mr. Woods, of Weybridge. The entire 
cost of the work being abont 1,600. 

Compton Chamberlayne.—A new cemetery has 
en consecrated at Compton Chamberlayne, 
Wilts. The cemetery chapel bas been built from 
the designs of Mr. James Soppitt, architect, 
Shaftesbury. 

Reddish.—A company has heen formed for the 
conversion of the Willow Grove Estate, Reddish, 
Cheshire, into a cemetery. The estate comprises 
over thirty-four acres, thirteen of which will at 
once be laid ont as a burial-ground for all 
denominations. 





THE PROPOSED ASSIZE COURTS, 
NEWCASTLE.ON.TYNE, 


At the Northumberland Michaelmas Quarter 
| Sessions, on the 18th inst., the Chairman (Mr. 
| M. W. Ridley, M.P.) read the report of the Moot 
| Hall Committee, as follows :— 
| Your committes beg to report that, following on the 
| acceptance by the Bench at the last Easter Sessioas of the 
| proposals made by the Town Council of Newcastle for the 
erection by them of the new Assize Courts and County 
Offices, towards the cost of which the county was, as its 
| contribution, to convey to the town the Moot Hall, and to 
| pay a sum of 15,0.0/., the committee of the Council 
| obtained a series of plans by Sir Gilbert Scott, which, so 
| far as your committee had an opportunity of examining 
| them, seemed calculated to provide ample accomm: dation 
| for the official transaction of the Assize business of both 
| town and county, as well as to provide the requisite county 
| offices; but that the Council, at a meeting held onthe 4th 
of October instant, by a majority of 32 to 9, refused to 
accept the report of their committee in favour of the adop- 
tion of these plans. The Town Clerk of Newcastle has 
formally communicated to the Clerk of the Peace the fact 
of this refusal, and your committee therefore assume that 
the Town Council now wish their proposals to be regarded 
as withdrawn, leaving to your committee no option but 
simply to report the circumstances to the Bench,” 

The Chairman said they stood now exactly as 
they did before. He had received a letter from 
Mr. Young, the chairman of the Assize Com. 
mittee of Newcastle, to their committee, but 
there was nothing in it which he felt he could 
lay before the Bench. He (Mr. Young) was 
very anxious that they should consider that 
matter as not closed, but he had only spoken in 
his private capacity. It seemed perfectly clear 
that the Council had, by a majori*y, refused to 
entertain the proposal of Sir Gilbert Scott. 
Having altogether refased to go on with the 
project, the committee had nothing more to do 
with it, and the question now was, whether the 
committee should have orders to proceed imme- 
diately with Mr. Crozier’s plans for the Moot 
Hall. He could state, from letters received, that 
one of the most sanguine supporters of the 
scheme at Newcastle was of opinion that the 
only hope of securing those Aesize Courts would 
be in their contribution being much larger. The 
county, however, would not entertain any pro- 
posal of the kind. 

Mr. Bates said the Newcastle Council had not 
resolved not to build new courts, but had simply 
rejected the recommendation of the committee 
to carry out Sir Gilbert Scott’s plans. 

Earl Grey said, according to the plans that 
were proposed, the alteration to the Moot-hall 
would cost 10,0001. What the county had now 
offered to the Town Council was to contribute 
15,0001. for the establishment of proper courts 
for the town and county. He quite agreed with 
Mr. Ridley that it was not necessary for the 
county to enter into a very large expense in the 
matter. It was agreat many years since hehad 
been at the Moot Hall, but he was quite per- 
suaded, knowing the situation, that it would 
never make satisfactory courts. It never would 
be, after all the expenditure, a proper piace to hold 








Assizes. Thus it seemed to him that before they 


discard entirely the plans submitted by Mr. | 
Thomas Smith, and asked Mr. Smalman Smith | 


expended so large a sum of money as 10,0001. 
on a plan which must be so imperfect, some 
further efforts should be made to come to an 
understanding with the town. 

A short conversation having ensued, the fol- 
lowing resolution was unanimously agreed to:— 

‘‘ That it is further referred tothe Moot Hall committee 
to ascertain whether the Town Council entirely withdraw 
from the proposals submitted by them to, and accepted by 
this Court, aud to report on any alternative plan or 
arrangement which the committee may think calculated 
to improve the accommodation now available for the 
transaction of Assize business, with due regard to 
economy,” 








NEW MARKETS. 


Leeds.—On the 4th inst. a new market, which 
has been erected by the Corporation on a site in 
Kirkgate, was opened at Leeds by Alderman 
Croft, the Mayor. Mr. Morant, the borough 
engineer, furnished the designs. The cost will 
be about 40 0001, 

Monmouth.—A new cattle-markeS has been 
opened at Monmouth. It is situate near Mon- 
now Bridge. After the Council had discussed 
the question for many years, it was agreed in 
1874 to buy the site fir 7501. In addition to 
this sum the works have cost 3,5001., making the 
whole about 4,250]. The architect was Mr. 
Carley, of Hereford, and the contractor was Mr. 
Jones, of Gloucester. The area of the market 
is about 14 acre; the cattle-shed is 220 ft. long, 
13 ft. high, and 24 ft. wide, having accommoda- 





tion for 64 beasts to be under cover. There 
are 148 large sheep-pens, and 29 pig-pens, eight 
of which are undercover. There are also three 
Jarge open cattle spaces, a horse-ring, and an 
implement shed, 98 ft. long and 22 ft. wide. 

Dundee.—At a meeting of the Dundee Police 
Commission, on the 12th inst., the markets com- 
mittee brought up a report, submitting the 
following prop sed inscription to be placed over 
the inside of the slaughterhouse-gateway :— 
“Public Markets and flaughter-houses opened 
1876. William Robertson, Provost; William 
Brownlee, Convener of Markets’ Committee ; 
Milliam Mackison, architect.” Mr. Ballingall 
thought no such inscription should be put on the 
gateway. Mr. Haggart was of Mr. Ballingall’s 
opinion. If they were to put anything on the 
gateway it should be a pair of scales, with the 
motto,—“ A falee weight is an abomination.” 
The provost moved that no names be put up, and 
that it be remitted back to the committee, with 
power to prepare a suitable inscription. This 
was agreed to. 





BRICKLAYERS versus PLASTERERS, 


Srr,—Being s member of a family well known in the 
terra-cotta line, and holding medals and honourable men- 
tion of the various exhibitions, will you kindly allow me 
to say a few words in its defence? Now, Sir, plasterers 
and modellers model the work; they piece, mould, 
and press, and after it comes out of the moulds they 
touch up and prepare it for the kiln. It is well known 
that the greatest defect 1s the warping or twisting in the 
burning. Now, who is better able to remedy this defect 
in the fixing than the art workman? As for Mr. Coulson’s 
theory,—that, as it is built in the brickwork, the brick- 
layers ought to have the fixing of it,—on the same argue 
ment they might claim to fix the stone-dressings on a 
brick front, and thas usurp three trades. In conclusion, 
I beg to state that there are men in London who have 
been brought up in the country to the bricklaying and 
plastering, but when they come to London they honour- 
ably stick to one or the other. 

Wit. Pura, Plasterer, &c. 








Books Received, 


Modern Domestic Building Construction: Illus. 
trated by the Complete Drawings of a Villa 
Residence. By Grorce Rosson, architect. 
Batsford, 52, High Holborn. 1876. 

By means of fifty-five sheets of drawings, large 

folio size, plans, sections, elevations, and work- 

ing details, Mr. George Robson illustrates from 
top to bottom an ordinary villa residence in the 
vernacular style, thus giving the careful student 

a more perfect and comprehensive idea of the re- 

lations and bearings of the various matters 

entering into construction than he could obtain 
from studying any number of disconnected de- 
tails. The object of the author has been to 
present, in a clear manner, some of the best 
metbods followed by architects of the present 
day in the construction of ordinary domestic 
buildings. He says in his preface;—“The 
design adopted as the basis of the work was 
not chosen because of its merits as a design,— 
the experienced Architect could doubtless sug. 
gest modifications which would be improve- 





ments in this respect,—but as a means of 
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bringing together such a number of illustrative 
aie of building detail as would render the 
work interesting and, in some measure, of a 
representative character. Much of the matter 
is presented in a more elaborate and complete 
manner than has hitherto been attempted. There 
has been no striving after mere novelty for the 
eake of effect ; on the contrary, the aim through. 
out has been the presentment only of what ex- 
perience has proved to be the best and most 

ical in actual execution; and it is, there- 
fore, confideutly believed that the student will 
not rise from the study of domestic building con- 
struction, as here illustrated, without having 
acquired a clearer ption and a firmer grasp 
of the whole subject.” A fall specification of 
the works and materials to be employed is given 
in addition to the plates, and a supplement con- 
tains sensible advice as to drains, fire-proof 
floors, iron girders, and wood and iron roofs. 
The idea is a good one, and it has been very 
ably carried out ; the drawings are very clear and 
accurate, and numerous varieties of doors, 
windows, and other fittings of the ordinary 
dwelling-house character are given so as to make 
the details as comprehensive as possible within 
the scope of the book. It will make a good 
prize for successful students at our art-schools 
in the class of Building Construction. 





The Present State of Linguistic Science and 
The Depreciation of Silver, 
Picton, F.8.A., &. 

Or these two pamphlets, the first is an address 
delivered at the opening meeting of the sixty- 
sixth session of the Liverpool Literary and 
Philosophical Society, and printed for private 
circulation only ; the other is a paper prepared 
for reading at the recent Social Science Congress, 
but, owing to circumstances, omitted, and which 
its author has now published separately. 
(Walmsley, Liverpool.) The subjects of the 
pamphlets are not directly related to architec- 
ture, but the author, as most of our readers are 
aware, is an old and successful member of the 
architectural profession, who bas now retired 
upon his laurels, but is not therefore allowing his 
brain to be idle. That an architect who has 
gained a success in life from very small begin- 
nings, and by sheer energy and diligence in his 
calling, should have also made time to keep him- 
self au fait at subjects like these, requiring in 
themselves nolittle thought and study even foran 
average appreciation of them, is a wholesome 
example of what may be done by untiring appli- 
cation. On the precise value of the two 
pamphlets in relation to the sciences they 
deal with it may be left to specialists in their 
respective subjects to pronounce ; that an archi- 
tect in busy practice should have gone so far into 
such alien subjects as these essays show him to 
have gone, evinces on the part of their author a 
breadth of interest and an activity of mind in 
regard to subjects beyond the area of the draw- 
ing-board, which is certainly not so common in 
the profession as we could wish it tobe. We 
may observe that the general tendency of Mr. 
Picton’s view in regard to the at present serious 
subject,—the depreciation of silver,—is that the 
difficulty is only temporary, and is merely to be 
considered as an ordinary ion of the laws 
of supply and demand, from which gold and 
silver cannot be regarded as exempt, and which 
it would be futile to attempt to remedy by any 
forced expedient of legislation. 








Printing on Wood.—Mr. Maurice Young, 
of the Milford Nurseries, near Godalming, is 
endeavouring to carry out a process, patented 
by Mr. Whitburn, which might be made useful 
in decoration. We mentioned it long ago, 
but the operation may be thus described :— 
A given design is in the first instance 
drawn, and afterwards engraved on a wood 
block, from which an electrotype is taken, this 
is then inked with a printing-roller, and printed 
with an ordinary hand-press in the usual way, 
with the difference that the slab of wood to be 
printed on is laid on the platen first, and the 
electrotype block on the top, face downwards ; 
this block, too, must be laid on the place required, 
by hand, for the purpose of procuring a correct 
register. The ink used somewhat differs from 
the ordinary printing-ink, which would fail to 
give that sharp, clear outline which the process 
secures. The result of the printing is as sharp 
as though it were printed on paper, and is for 
the most part executed in dark brown or black 
inks. Artistic results may thus be produced, 


2 under proper guidance, at a trifling cost. 


By J. A.) would appear desirable that an exhaustive 
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Tempered Glass.—Tempered or toughened 
glass does not appear to be the success which its 
inventor and the public at large would desire. 
A singular instance of the the 
material is given by Mrs. Nassau Senior, who 
writes to say that on the 11th of last month she 
furnished twelve gas-burners with tempered 
glass globes purchased in London, and having 
the veritable label of M. de la Bastie affixed to 
each. Two of these globes were fitted on burners 
in her bedroom, and on the night of the 6th inst., 
after the gas had been extinguished for 
an hour, one of the globes burst with a report, 
and fell in pieces on the floor, leaving the bottom 
ring still on the burner. These pieces, which 
were, of course, found to be perfectly cold, were 
some two or three inches long, and an inch or so 
wide. Curiously enough, they continued for an 
hour or more splitting up and subdividing them. 
selves into smaller and still smaller fragments, 
each split being accompanied by a slight report, 
until at length there was not a fragment larger 
than a hazel-nut, and the greater part of the 
glass was in pieces of about the size of a pea, 
and of a crystalline form. In the morning it 
was found that the rim had fallen from the 
burner to the floor in atoms. These facts would 
seem to indicate that the tempering process 
affects glass in a most jar manner. It 


physical investigation should be made in respect 





| 


of the material. “J.J.” writes,—* My experi- 
ence of tempered glass is much the same as 
Mrs. Nassau Senior’s. I purchased six tum- 
blers made by a London manufacturer. Five of 
them are perfect, and are as clear and as well 
made as any glasses can be; but the sixth 
crumbled to pieces like small diamonds. At the 
time it broke there was only cold water in it.” 


Mr. Ruskin and his Sheffield Museum.— 
Mr. Ruskin, in the October number of Fors 
Clavigera, writes :—I am sending, in gifta to the 
men at Sheffield, wealth of various kinds, in 
small instalments, but in secure forms. Five 
bits of opal; the market value of one, just paid 
to Mr. Wright, of Great Rassell-street, 31.; a 
beryl, of unusual shipe, ditto, 21.; a group of 
emeralds, from the mine of Holy Faith of Bogota, 
and two pieces of moss gold—market value, 
21. 10s.—just paid to Mr. Tennant. Also, the 
first volame of the Sheffield Liorary ; an English 
Bible of the thirteenth century—market value 
501.—just paid to Mr. Ellis. I tell these prices 
only to secure the men’s attention, because I 


/am not sure what acceptant capacity they have 


for them. When once they recognise the things 
themselves to be wealth—whea they can see the 
opals, know the wonderfulness of the beryl, 
enjoy the loveliness of the golden fibres, read 
the illuminations of the Bible psge—they will 
not ask what the cost, nor consider what 

can get for them. I do not believe they will thin 
even of lending their Bible out on ueury. I am 
a little ashamed of my accounts this time, having 
bought a missal worth 3201. for myself, and only 
given one worth 501. toSheffield. I might state 
several reasons, more or less this selfish. 
ness; one being that the 501. Bible is entirely 
perfect in every leaf, but mine wants the first 
leaf of Genesis, and is not, therefore, with all 
its beauty, fit for the first volume of the library. 
As to the price I ask for my books, and my con- 
tinuing to take rent for my house property, and 
interest from the bank, I must request my 
readers still for a time to withhold their 
judgment. 

Deconsecration of a City Church.—What 
is called a “‘ deconsecration” service was held 
in Allhallows Church, Bread-street, last week, by 
order of the Bishop of London, preliminary to 
the removal of the edifice. This church is one 
of a large number in the City which were rebuilt, 
after the Fire of London, by Sir Christopher 
Wren, and ite history is noteworthy from the 
fact that its rector, in 1555, the Rev. Lawrence 
Saunders, was burned at Coventry for preaching 
in defence of the doctrine of the Reformation, 
and that Milton was baptised here in December, 
1608. Whilst the bishop was ascending the 
pulpit an elderly person in the aisle, near the 
door, called out in a loud tone, “I protest 
against this service in God’s name,” bat had 
scarcely finished the sentence ere one of the 
guardians of the peace appeared on the scene, 
and promptly escorted him to the street. 
Gradually every evidence that London has a 











history will be removed ; London and Chicago will 
be on a level. ” 


Modern Grotesques at Chester 

The North Wales Chronicle says :—“ Whoever 
visits Chester Cathedral should not fail to 
examine carefully the caricatures of the Earl of 
Beaconsfield, Mr. Gladstone, and Dr. Keneal a 
carved in stone, outside the Cathedral, on 
east side of the south transept, formerly the 
Church of St. Oswald. The heads are corbelg 
to the vacant recesses. Mr. Gladstone holds q 
quill-pen between his lips, and has a crowbar put 
under the foundation of the church, the marks 
of cracking and of giving way being very visible ; 
the Pope’s crown is in the act of toppling down 
‘from the roof of the church and crushing a 
monk’s hat, who is re ted as in his devo. 
tions outside the charch. It is scarcely necessary 
to add that Mr. Gladstone is here represented ag 
the great antagonist of the Church of Rome, ag 
evinced in his pamphlets on Vatican Decrees, &c, 
Dr. Kenealy is represented as endeavouring to 
take down the crown, which Earl Beaconsfield 
protects and holds up with a sword. In this 
curious piece of work we have a return to the 
Medizoval custom of caricature carvings on the 
outside of church fabrics, after a modern fashion, 
What can be the object of it we know not, except 
it be to mark the times in which the Cathedral 
was restored.” 


Wooden Buildings at Aldershott.—The 
Royal Aldershott Skating-Rink was totally 
destroyed by fire, within the space of a couple 
of hours, on the night of the 14th inst. The 
building was of wood. Theasphalte floor, which 
(as stated in the Builder for March 4th last) 
was laid by the Brunawick Rock Asphalt Paving 
Company, is stated to have stood the test well, 
and although the surface was destroyed, the 
foundation remained. The rink was 170 ft. in 
length and 54 ft. in breadth. Only a few days 
before its destruction the proprietor attended a 
meeting of the Local Board in reference to the 
proceedings they were about taking to have it 
made permanent or pulled down. Apropos of 
this fire, a correspondent of Sheldrake’s Alder. 
shott Gazette says :— 
“We have, at the present moment, several wooden 
buildings in course of erection, either of which, stould 
it take fire, would endanger the whole of the High- 
street. . . . . Some rom years ago, ‘The Royal’ 
withdrew its insurances from the place on secount of the 
extreme risk through wooden buildings. I have reason 
to believe that another withdrawal of insurances is con- 
templated, and should it come to the notice of one great 
mene raed» , Aldershott will = oo ae we re 

i pensation 08s re 

all. When poe aa young, rate od buildings were 
tolerated, and, ind within the law, but Aldershott is 
now twenty years old, and a Board of Health is esta- 
blished, whose province it is,or should be, to prevent the 
ae of buildings dangerous to health or public 

ety.” 


Leeds School of Art.—The drawings by 
students in the above-named institution have 
been on view during the present week, in the 
pictare.gallery of the Leeds Mechanics’ Insti- 
tution. The original designs are numerous. The 
successes of the year include an art-mistress’s 
certificate, gained by Miss 8. Blackarn, B. P. 
Shires has been awarded a bronze medal from 
the national competition for a set of delineations 
of the Church of St. John the Baptist, Adel, 
Yorkshire. Shires also obtained the architec. 
tural Association of Ireland’s prize for measured 
drawings, last November, for the same; and 
W. T. Kiugston contributes a series of designs 
for wall-papers, natural forms, linoleam. He 
also shows two designs for fans. One of the 
fans has obtained a bronze medal. Walter 
Hobson exhibits a desiga for a school of art and 
science, for which he is awarded a National 
book prize in the same competition. 

Religion and ‘—An old adage 
already proclaims the near approximation 
cleanliness to godliness; but, according to the 
London Medical Record, it is left to a French 
doctor, M. Dubert, to suggest the same union 
between hygiene and holiness. In paper read 
by him at a recent scientific congress, “On the 
Mortality of Young Children,” he attributes this 
deplorable result in measure to the ignor- 
ance of the mothers, who feed their infants 0 
an improper manner. To remedy this fatal 
ignorance, M. Dubert makes the suggestion that 
a short appendix containing elementary precepts 
on feeding and rearing infants should be printed 
at the end of prayer-books, missals, and religious 
books generally. 

Presentation to Mr. Morris Jones.—With 
reference to a h on this subject in oar 
last, we have to mention that it is the bronze 
geoup (4 ft. 4 in. bigh on a pedestal 4 ft. high) 
which Mr. Jones has placed in the Welshpool 





Museum, not the shield. 
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St. James’s, Westminster.—Dr. Edmunds, 
the medical officer to the parish of St. James, 
Westminster, in his annual report stated that the 
parish covered an area of 164 statnte acres. The 
density of the population, taking as a basis the 
enumeration of 1871, was 205 persons per acre. 
The sub-districts varied very much in that 
respect, that of St. James’s-square having only 
123 persons per acre, and Berwick-street no less 
than 411. Since 1841 the population of St. 
James’s has been continuously decreasing, and 
numbered about 4,000 less than it did thirty 
years ago. That exceptional condition followed 
from the fact that the parish had long since been 
built over, and for years had become the centre 
for clabs, hotels, and shops. The result had been 
an enormous rise in the value of houses, and a 
gradual extrasion of the less wealthy and im- 
portant residents. 

An Acquisition for South Kensington.— 
The Staffordshire Advertiser sarcastically observes 
that it is rumoured that Mr. George Wallis, of 
the South Kensington Museum, who visited the 
Potteries last week, has opened negotiations with 
the directors of the North Staffordshire Railway 
for the purchase of Etruria Railway Station. 
Should the purchase take place, the waiting. 
rooms and offices are to be removed to South 
Kensington and placed among the pre-historic 
antiquities. Oar contemporary gives the rumour 
“under reserve,” and h the directors will 
not allow themselves to be tempted by the hand- 
some offer which the Government would be 
likely to make for specimens so unique, for the 
district would be inconsolable at the loss. 


Rhyl Town-hall.—The town-hall which the 
Rby! Commissioners have built in that town, in 
place of the wretched structure which did duty 
for many years, has been formally opened by the 
lord. lieutenant of the county of Flintshire. The 
foundation-stone of the building was laid in 
December, 1874. Mr. John Tarner, of Barrow- 
in-Farness, is the architect; and the builder is 
Mr. J. Rbydwen Jones, of Rhyl. The building is 
in the Gothic style. Above the Wellington-road 
entrance is a tower, which when completed will, 
with the spire, be 160 ft. high. The estimated 
cost of the hall was 4,7501., but owing to the 
introduction of improvements upon the original 
plan, the actual cost will be about 6,000/. A 
view and description of the building will be found 
in our volume for 1874, p. 1072. 


The Thames Valley Drainage,—The sum. 
monses taken out by the Thames Conservancy 
against the Kingston Corporation and the Sur- 
biton Improvement Commissioners came on for 
hearing on the 19th inst. before the county 
magistrates at Kingston. Substantial penalties 
were asked to be imposed on both bodies for 
having failed to comply with the notices re- 
quiring them to withdraw the sewage from the 
River Thames. It was urged that Kingston and 
Surbiton were making bond fide attempts to deal 
with the matter, and the summonses were ad- 
journed for six months to give the corporation 
and the commissioners time to prepare schemes 
that would satisfy the bench. 


The Late Mr. George Smith.—We are 
glad to learn that a letter has been addressed 
by the Prime Minister to Mrs. George Smith, 
announcing her Majesty’s intention to bestow 
upon her a life pension of 1501. per annum. 
Assyriologists will hear with satisfaction (says a 
contem ) that the most competent man to 
fill the late Mr. George Smith’s place has been 
appointed to carry on those researches in the 
East with which Mr. Smith’s name is now im. 
perishably connected. M. Hormuzd Kassam is 
a native of Mosul, and, trained by Layard, has 
served a good apprenticeship in the very best 
school as a scientific traveller and explorer. 


Presentations. — The painters and decora- 
tors of the well-known firm of Messrs. George 
Smith & Co. Pimlico, have presented to their late 
foreman, Mr. Robert Clarke, an artistic silver 
goblet, the design of Messrs. Hunt & Roskell.—— 
On the 19th Mr. E. Moore, having left the 
service of Mr. J. T. Chappell to act as a clerk o. 
works at the new Law Courts, his late fellow- 
workmen gave him a testimonial of their esteem 
in the shape of a timepiece. 

Sale of a Large Estate.— The Dinas 
Mawddwy estate, Merionethshire, the property 
of Sir Edmund Buckley, has been sold. The 
property consisted of 4,433 acres of land, 10,400 
acres sheep-walks, with manorial rights over 
32,000 acres. The net annual rental was 4,5611. 
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Rouen Cathedral.—The cast-iron spire of 
the cathedral at Rouen has just been completed. 
The Semaine Religieuse of that diocese publishes 
particulars relative to the comparative heights 
of the principal monuments of the globe, as con- 
trasted with this new work, and claims that the 
spire of Rouen, with its 150 métres, is the most 
elevated monument in the world. The old one, 
commenced in 1544, on the plans of Robert 
Becquet, destroyed by the fire of the 15th Sep- 
tember, 1822, had a height of 132 miatres; it 
— therefore, 18 mdtres less than the present 

pire, 


Graphic Society.—The annual meeting °f 
the Graphic Society for the election of memb 
was held in the library of University College ©® 
the 11th inst., Professor Donaldson in the chai. 
Mr. Frederick Leighton, R.A., was unanimously 
elected to succeed Sir Digby Wyatt as president i 
Mr. Edwin Long, A.R.A., to fill vacancy as & 
painter; and Mr. J, Acton Adams, as a sculptor- 
There were three vacancies among the archi- 
tects, and seven candidates, Messrs. Ernest 
—— E. T’Anson, and Aston Webb being 
elected. 


Royal Naval Reserve Buildings, Wick.— 
A new battery and other buildings for the Royal 
Naval Reserve have just been erected at Wick. 
The works have been carried out under the 
direction of Mr. James Webster, of London, aa 
clerk of works for the Government authorities, 
Mr. Daniel Miller, of Pulteneytown, having 
executed the masonry, and the works therewith 
connected generally completed by Mr. Jonathan 
Marshal], Admiralty contractor, of Plymouth. 


Bradford School Board.—At a meeting of 

this Board on the 18th inst., it was referred to 
the Works Committee to consider and report as 
to the expediency of appointing an architect to 
the Board. The practice of the London, Birming- 
ham, and Sheffield boards was cited to show 
that increased efficiency, coupled with greater 
economy, would result from the appointment of 
an architect who should give his sole attention 
to the work of the Board. 
Wesleyan Chapel Building.—It is stated 
that the fand for the extension of Methodism in 
Great Britain has reached over 33,000/., but the 
distribution of grants for new chapels will not 
commence until 40,0001. have been raised. The 
promoters of this fund hope to be soon erecting 
a thousand chapels at once; at least, they say 
so, though as a chapel can scarcely cost less on 
an average than 1,000I., that means a fund of a 
million sterling, towards which as yet only about 
3 per cent. have been raised. 


New School Asylum for Imbecile Chil- 
dren.—Dr. Brewer, in presence of a numerous 
company, laid the foundation-stone of the new 


Darenth, near Dartford, in Kent, by the Metro. 
politan Asylums Board. The contractors are 
Messrs. Perry & Co., of Bow, at 69,0001. The 
architects are Mesers. A. & C. Harston, London. 


The Strand to be Paved with Wood.— 
At a meeting of the Vestry of St. Martin’s-in. 
the-Fields, on the 19th inst., it was resolved 
that the Strand be paved with wooden pavement 
on the terms suggested in the memorial of the 
inhabitants of the locality, they paying the cost 
over granite. A strong protest against the step 
has been circulated. 


Glasgow.—At a meeting of the Council of the 
Edinburgh Gaildry, a few days since, it was 
resolved to recommend the election of Mr. John 
Smith, builder, South Clerk-street, as Dean of 
Guild for the ensuing year. Sir James Watson 
has been unanimonsly appointed the successor of 
Mr. James King, of Levernholm, in the office of 
Lord Dean of Guild of Glasgow. 


Indian Pablic Works.—The Morning Post 
understands that the scheme drawa up by Sir 





Theatre Royal, Dandee.—This theatre has 
been re-opened on the completion of works 
which have included the re-arrangement and 
decoration of the whole of the interior. The 
auditorium will now hold 1,400 persons, 








TENDERS 


For the erection of Catholic schools, Upper St. James’s- 
street, Brighton. Mr. C. G. Wray, architect, Quanti- 
ties by Messrs. Linsdell & Giffard :-— 





Goddard & Sons ........c.ccccseeeees £2,007 0 0 
Cheeoman & Co, .......ccccccccsceees 1,927 0 0 
SOE side. .dmrciccreveussereceuesceses 1,925 0 0 
Stamp & Bowtle ..............0.c0000 1,895 0 0 

BOND sansscvasssarcerssesescorsnsecess 1,286 © © 
Bayes, Brothers, & Alien ......... 1,830 0 0 
I a cihitttanbibscctssessibatessotes 1,750 0 0 
Wells (accepted) ..........cs00ceress 1,641 0 0 





For erection of villa residence at Bournemouth, for Mr. 
Harrison Spencer, Mr. C. G. Wray, acchitect, Quan- 








tities by Messrs. Linsdell & Giffard :— 
Bayes, Brothers, & Alien ......... £3,345 0 0 
Hammerton, Brothers, & Vine 3,135 0 0 
Brett 3,065 0 0 
Hoare, Brothers, & Wa‘den...... 2,998 0 0 
Dashwood (accepted)... ove SHIT @ O 
SEE cininuniensettseoeens . 2,957 0 0 
Be iiesccitsinr . 2,950 0 0 





For additions and alterations to homestead and house, 
Warden, Beds, for Mr, Joseph Shuttleworth, Mr, John 
Usher, architect :— 


Edey & Wildman........0000.s0s0-+8 £1,995 0 0 
SITE | Sncibiccimnssiasteinaninswenionns 1,74) 0 0 
Foster (accepted) .................. 1,702 0 0 


For waste weir onthe River Ivel, Sandy, Beds, for the 
Commissioners, Mr, Joha Usher, surveyor :— 


pO ee £423 10 0 
SN O iccdi seccevncsxcscencoseteves 380 4 0 
Dickens (accepted)................... 362 0 0 





For schools and teacher's “residence, for the Skenfrith 
(U.D.) School Board, Garway, Herefordshire, Mr, E. H, 
Lingen- Barker, architect :— 


Robbins & Sons .....csceversesseeeee £2,008 0 0 
Foster, Brothers .........-0+0ssse000 1,493 0 @ 
Weish ........ spbbactedstinhiieenndnenent 1,388 0 0 
SOME ET CO, cercccccccosecscesccocseves 1,252 0 0 
ET inisnitaeeiithinennnadintpinteae 1,239 11 O 
FRIED eessiscnnsuanctianvccnnceescosseonss 1,229 19 9 





For schools and teacher's residence, for the Skenfrith 
(U.D.) School Board, Grosmont, Monmouthshire, Mr, 
E, H. Lingen-Barker, architect :— 

Robvins & Sons 








seeeeneeerorretcee 


seocoooco 





For schools and teacher's residence, for the Skenfrith 
(U.D.) School Board, New Inn, Monmouthshire, Mr, 
E, H, Lingen-Barker, architect :— 

Robpins & Sons ..........-cseeeeeeee £1,599 


eoooooo 
eccoooce 





For road-making at Anerley, for the British Lana Come 





school for 500 children about to be erected at | 


Dean of Guild Courts, Edinburgh and | bar: 





Andrew Clarke, Minister of Pablic Works in 
India, for the re-organisation of the Public 
Works Department, has been submitted to the 
Government, so that the changes and reductions 
therein contemplated may be introduced and 
effected before December next. 

New Rectory House, Cold Higham.—The 
new rectory-house at Cold Higham, now nearly 
completed, stands on an elevated position, just 
off the old Roman Watling-street, about three 
miles from Towcester. It is being built by 
Messrs. White & Robinson, of Denton, from the 
designs and under the superintendence of Mr. 8. 








The sum realised was 48,0001, 





Limited ;— 
wile i ee £2,074 0 O! 
Wiis cclecneuinies . 1614 0 0 
I vnccercnccntnntsnnstooaetrenticccors 1,250 0 0 
Richardson... 17250 0 0 
Jackson ..... 1222 0 0 
Bloomfield 2125 0 0 
a aa adamantane 15 0 
929 0 O! 


Love (accepted) .....0-.ceseeeeeeeees 





For alterations to the ‘“‘ Duke of York,” Downham. 
road, Kingsland-road, for Mr. Thomas Wood, Mr, J, G, 
Needham, architect :— 





cacece £624 0 0 
Judd & Hawkings ..,........:..:.0000 569 0 0 
Salt ee ececcnnecscoscccessescce 497 0 0 
Marr (accepted) ......00--cere-eeeeeeee 475 0 0 





For six cottages at Banstead, for Sir J. W. C, Hartopp, 
¢. Mr. Wiliam Smith, architect :— 
Keal (accepted) ......c0cseseeree £1,380 0 0 


For the erection of St. Lawrence’s Church, Northamp~ 
ton. Mr. Alfred W. N. Burder, and Mr. Arthur Baker, 
architects. Quantities by Mr. J. 8. Alder:— 

Dove, Brother.........c00..-.eesseeee £7,700 0 0 














RODELB crscoeseseseese mao to as 
FD. TEOBOR ....cccccssccrscccccessesceseceee 7,105 0 0 
Thompson 6,722 0 0 
Dy TresOm .ccccorccccccevcsscccceeseoses 6,474 10 0 
Dunkley ........crccccsceces 6412 0 0 
OS a ae 
Watkin (accepted) ..............c00 5,803 0 0 





For house and stables on New Cadogan Estate, Hans- 

lace, Sloane-street, for Major Arbuthnot, Mr, D, 

‘ampbell, architect :— 
Browne & Robinson .... 
Ward 





eooosecoco 
eoececo 





building the ‘‘Queen’s Head,” Gosset-street 
canal greens Se Mr. Joke Higgins. Mr, Edward 
Brown, architect. Quantities supplied :— 





i YOUng .crcccccsscseccrcoeees £2,322 0 0 
—- hi tt 720 00 
Stamp & Bowtle (accepted)...... 1,497 @ 0 





J. Newman, architect, Northampton. 
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For alterations at the “Cat and Matton,” London- 
fields, Hackney, for Mr. E, Mills. Mr. Edward Brown, 








itect :— 
= Salt achieimnsiabenaienene SRE eine . £2449 0 0 
Chillingsworth . 23810 0 
Cr is ciseccivacnnsesnectmopenasionsee 195 00 
Stamp & Bowtle (accepted) ...... 178 0 0 





for the erection of s vicarsge-house for the ag 
archi- 
’ 


Twyford, Berks, Messrs. Morris & Stallwoo 


tects :— 





Sheppard .......+ sue £2,285 0 0 
BEIGRS . cnccossenscnenpravescensosssnapeenee 2,276 0 0 
NEE nvisiceasnteh . 2,025 0 0 
S| eae eos 1,985 0 O 
Sharpington & Cole............+08 . 1,921 0 0 
|S 
Lawrence (accepted) .........000 1,875 0 0 





For new schools and residence at Chalgrove, Oxon, for 
the Chalgrore School Board, Messrs, Morris & Stail- 
wood, srchitects :— 





Ee 0 0 
ee ees 00 
BRT © din cectccticsbesscosciv 00 
Simmonds ...............+ 600 
SR RE 00 
King & Brown ........... 00 
Howland & Wells .... 0.0 


Mr. 


Addition for 
* One-pair Story. 


For mission-ball, Saint Ann's, Stamford-bill. 
William Reddall, architect :— 


Mission Hall 


Humphries ....... ooo, £1,585 0 0 ... £2160 0 0 
Browne & Robinson 1,297 0 0... 142 0 0 
Pemey Bs Divccnicsicssns 1,380 0 0... 14 0 0 
OGNEEE colnedesncsects 1,377 0 0 135 0 0 
Patman ..... 1,368 0 0 132 0 0 
PERCRRE cocncsesenceess 1,324 0 0 135 0 0 
FO SEER 1,296 0 0 1s1 0 O 
Chapman ...00...c000e8 1,139 56 6 114 3 6 





For general alterations and new cabinet fittings at the 
**Rutland Arms,” Pearson-street, Kingsland-road, for 
Mr, 8. Walker, Messrs. Williams & Sons, architects :— 

EE | cnacuperentensheimpeuasstanmieapiall 
Anley ... 
faton 








For new cabinet and fittings at the “ Rose and Crown,” 
Stoke Newington, for Mr. M:lls. Messrs, Williams & 
Bon, architects :— 

Eaton (accepted), 


For the erection of schools and boarding-house, Borden 
Sittingbourne, Kent, for the Governors of Borden School 


Trust. Messrs. Hay & Oliver, architec : iti 
tupplied by Mr. G. R. Tasker :— ’ ee 
Watkiason perosnontveneeebponneuniatiiill £8,469 0 0 
ND icccauhivcnitninnee aaa tents - 8153 0 0 
on, SOREN ee LE inte . 8,011 0 0 
oe ae RS NT . 7,639 0 0 
gg, ESTE IIRL IER ~ 7,500 0 0 
DE ne, RL A 7,421 0 0 
(RAUL -innnsciicdintenicesa vac caetmuaaeie 7,365 0 0 


For the erection of new schools and teacher's residence, 
Boxmoor, Herts, for the Bchool Board, Mr. J. Ladds, 
architect :— 


Old — als 
aterials, 
Noble & Co....... £2,717 0 0 ......... £60 0 0 
MORNE ..icasrsrerses “$410 O @ 20 00 
Dover & Co. ...... ane - @-O@- 100 0 0 
ee ae | oe EE ee None. 
TORU “iicsdvininbsccs 2,371 00 ,, - 3 00 
BOOP 2370 O 0 ccccoceck 35 0 0 
pee Pe 2,250 0 0. 35 0 0 
CUD crotainiscsnneets . 2,220 0 0 #9 00 
King & Brown... 2,197 0 0 None. 
CGE ocabiettos 2,140 00. 29 00 
RE 2,100 0 O . 50 0 0 
ee ae 2,009 0 0. 6 0 0 
Andrews & Sons 2,:79 0 0 li 0 0 
Twelvetrees ...... 2,010 0 6 None, 
penees sioeeoainens 1,968 0 0 None. 
arris(accepted) 1,700 0 0 35 0 0 








The Publisher cannot be responsible for Trsti- 
MONIALS left at the Office im reply to Advertise. 
ments, and strongly recommends that Corixzs 
ONLY should be sent. 

Advertisements cannot be received for the current 
week's issue later than THREE o'clock p.m. 
on THURSDAY. 








Bath Stone of best . 
BRANDELL, SAUNDERS, & CO. (Limited), 
Quarrymen and Stone Merchante. 

List of Prices at the Quarries and Depdts, 
also cost of transit to any part of the Kingdom, on 
lestien tb 


Bath Stone Office, Corsham, Wilts. [Apvr.} 


Patent Selenitic Cement, with double the 
asual sand, is much stronger than ordi mortar. 
Plastering finished in much less time at 
Excellent substitute for Portland cement for 
Concrete at less than half its price.—1, Great 
College-street, S.W. [Apvrt.] 








Asphalte. 
Seyssel, Patent Metallic Lava and 
White Asphaltes. 
M STODARBT & OG 
Office: 


No. 90, Cannon-street, E.0. [Apvr.1 


The Seyssel and Metallic Lava Asphalte 
Company (Mr. H. Glenn), Office, 38, Poultry, 
E.C.—The best and cheapest materials for damp 
courses, warehouse floors, flat roofs, stables, cow- 
sheds and milk-rooms, granaries, tun-rooms, 
terraces, and skating-rinks. [Apvrt.] 


Whitland Abbey Green Slates.—'I'nese 
Quarries are now fully opened out, and are pro. 
ducing Slates in all sizes, and in any quantity: 
sound, and of choice green tint.—For samplee 
and further particulars, apply to the MANAGER, 
Clynderwen, R.8.0. Carmarthenshire. [Apvr.] 


MICHELMORE & REAP, 















OLLINGES PATENT HINGES, 
LEVER, SCREW, & BARREL BOLTS, 
and IMPROVED GATE FITTINGS of every Description. 
36a, BOROUGH ROAD, 
LONDON, S.E. 





Discount to Builders. 
Tilust ated Sheet on application. 








COMPANY (Established 18¢3), 
No.1, OLD BROAD-SIREET, EC. and 16 & 17, PALL-MALL, 8. W. 
x 000k. 


1,600, 
Paid up and invested, 700,0001, 
E. CUZENS BMITH, General Manager. 


ONDON and SOUTHWARK FIRE and 
LIFE INSURANCE. 
Chief Office, 73 & 74, King William-street, E.O. 


W. P. REYNOLDS, Manager. 
f ine BUILDEKS.—IMPORTANT NOTICE, 


EXTENSION of Peppercorn Rent to MIDSUMMER, 1877.— 
ADVANCES are made to Builders, of good ces,on the MILK- 
WOOD ESTATE, LOUGHBOROUGH JUNCTION, BRIXTON, where 
amal! houses are immediately occupied and im great demand by OITY 
GENTLEMEN, at 282. rentals. 
The roads, Junctions for house drains, and pavements are com. 
. and COVERED BY THE GROUND KENT. 
ALL ESTATE FEES ARE ABOLISHED. 
Vor particulars, apply to 
Mears. W. U. HABERSHON & PITE, Architecta, 
No. 38, Bioomsburv-square. 











TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


T Cc. N.—W. E L—A W. B—Joiner—E. P.—T. P.—B. & Co. — 
W.H G.—J.H. W.—D. W.—M. U.—G. B.—M. R.—J. T.—W. P.— 
= J.3.—W, R-J.G. M—P. &€C.-—J.8. ©. 8.— Borough Surveyor 
(Lhe duties must depend on the conditions of appointment. Certa'nly, 
however, if simply appointed as Borough Surveyor it should not have 
been expected that he would design and superintend an important 
building, and one, too, not intended for corporate purposes).—C. 8, 
(vext week).—T. H. H. (next week).—J. K. C. (next week.)—L. L. 
(pext week). 

Ww 
a = compelled to decline pointing out books and giving 

Ali statements of facts, liste of tenders, &c. must be accompanied 
by the name and add : 

AF ress of the sender, not necessarily for 


Note.—The responsibility of ed articles, and papers read 
ublic meetings, reste, of sean; aoe tbe ouibeas. Ky 








CHARGES FOR 
—_— see ADVERTISEMENTS. 


SITUATIONS VACANT. 
Bix lines (about fifty words) or under ‘ 
Rach additional line (about ten words)... sons OE, 


SITUATIONS WANTED. 
POUR Lines (about THIRTY words) 
Each miditiwmal line (about ten pace fe = ie = oa 


PREPAYMENT IS ABSOLUTELY NECESSARY. 





f 





TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
“THE BUILDER” is supplied dir. ce, residen 
tn any part of the United note at Go ate a ee 
for amounts under 5s. Any 
the P: 


Maitpenny Stal ps accepted 
should be remitted by M Order, we at 
King O, to Dove LAS FOURDRINIE® 


street, Covent-garden, 


larger sum 
‘ost (TM. 


£9() O00 in different Sums for Advance 
aed Fee UI on MURTGAGE.—Apply, with partivulars, to 
Mr STAVERLUN MATHEWS, Bolicitor, 105, Great Bussell-street, 
Bloomsbury. 


| INTRODUCTORY TEXT-BOUK of GEOLOGY. 


JMPERIAL FIRE INSURANCE, 


[Ocr. 28, 1876, 


ATIONAL FREEHOLD LAND 





or 

. by 
q y or otherwise, as agreed, but be repaid 
“Lone an aie ee pnd i snot tbe ‘a 

r ° upon (vary to the nature 
fd Gonnnte, © en the balance of the sccount from une 
ime. 

Further particulars and Forms of Application for Advances 
bad at the Office. rw. ROWLATT, 8 eretary, 


= 





GENUINE HOME INVESTMENT, 


THE NATIONAL CO-OPERATIVE BUILDERS’ AND 
A Bailding Com peo ef ceed Mactples, 
ing pany on ve under t! 
justrial Societies Acts ef 1862 and . Fan 1 each. 4 





ourable posi > 
Ist. The flourishing cor dition of the building trade and the profit. 
bh of all t cti cted with that and the sale of land 





and estates. 
Qad. The economy and efficiency of vi t which any under. 
taking must benefit by where not only the officers but the workmen 
ves ate shareholders, and are remunerated in proportion 
to the profits made. 


Srd. The fact that this Society has now become firmly established, 
and is engaged upon works to a considerable extent, whilst other 
most advantageous offers only await increased capital to extend its 
operations to the benefit of ail concerned. 

frospectuses and fuli information may be obtained at the Offices. 
A copy of rules forwarded post-free on receipt of Is. 

THOMAS F. M CORMICK, M , 
ams of money received on deposit in avy amount not exceeding 
001, at agreed rate of juterest. 


New Offices, 66, Bishopagate-street Within, London, EC. 
Workshops, Hackney 











N ow ready, 12mo. ha!f bound, price 4s. limp cloth, 3s. 64. 


pr scx (Postage 44), a ‘ 
OCKWOOD’S BUILDER'S and CON. 
TRACTOR’S PRICE BOOK for 1876, with which is tnoorpo- 
Yated Atehley's and portions of the late G@ RK. Burnell's Puice Books, 
Edited by F. T. W. MILLER, Architect, &c. with latcst 
prices to present time. 
“ Long known and relied on, the whole revised and re-edited.”— 
Building News. 
CRuUSBY LOCKWOOD & CO. 7, Stationers’ Hall-court, B.C. 








Just published, 12mo. cloth, with nearly 300 lilustrations, 3s. 61. 


% (postage 3.), c 
LUMBING:: a Text-book to the Practice 
of the Art or Craft of the Plumber. With Supplementary 
Chapters upon House Diainagr, embodying tbe latest Liuprovemenuts. 
By W. P. BUCHAN, Sapitary Evgincer. 

“ Will be welcomed as the work of a master of his trade.” 
—Public Health, *‘ Mr. Buchan certainly handles his sul ject ins 
practical way ; his expositioue aredetailed, but clear aud inteliigible.” 
—Scoteman, Lith August, 1876. “Mr. Buchan’s work will not ovly 
be of service to the young plomber, but to the body of the nation as 
well .... The Chapters on Huuse Drainage may be urefuily con- 
sulted, not only by ptumbers, but also by engineers aud all engaged 
or interested in House. building. ”—/ron, Sth August, 1676. 
CRUSBY LOCKWOOD & CO. 7, Stationers’ Hall-court, B.C. 








Thies Day is Pablished, a New and Enlarged Edition. e 
r ~ 
DVANCED TEXT-BOOK of GEOLOGY, 
DESCRIPTIVE and INDUSTRIAL. 
By DAVID PAGE, LL.D. F.G 8. Professor of Geology in the College 
ot Physical Science, Newcastie-on-Tyne. 

Sixth Edition, revised and extended, with 153 Kugravings and a 
Glovsary of Scientific Terms, In crown 8vo0. price 7s 64. 
WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & S3ONS, Kdinbargh and Londvn. 

Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 

Tenth Edition, 


2a. 6d. . 
THE CRUST of the EARTH. A Handy Outline of Geology. Sixth 
Edi 


tien. Is, 

INTRODUCTORY TEXT-BOOK of PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 
Eighth Edition. 2+. 6d. 

ADVANUED TEXT-BUOK of PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. Second 
Kéition, 5s. 

HANDBUVK of TERMS in GEOLOGY and PHYSICAL GEO- 
GRAPHY. Second Edition. 7s. 6d. 

ECONUMIU GEOLOGY ; or, Geology in its Relation to the Arts and 
Mavufactures. 7s. 6d. joes 

Mr. EDWARDS'S Publications on the DOMESTIC USE cf FUEL. 

In royal 8vv, amply illustrated. 


OS DOMESTIC FIRE - PLACES. 





Price 12s, 


AMOR y CHIMNEYS. Price 3s, 6d.! 
N the USE of FUKL in COOK:NG. 
Price 5s. 
OME OBSERVATIONS on FIRE- 


PLACES, SIOVES, aud VENTILATION. Price 64. 


| MPROVED FIRE-PLACES. Price 1s. 
ENTILATION and HEAT.—A New 


Edition in preparation. 
Loudon : LONGMaNS, GREEN, & CO. Paternoster-row. 








PRACTICAL 


Now Ready, Imperial vo. cloth, with 21 Folding Plates and numerous Wood Engravings. Price 3°s. (postege le. 3d.) 


TUNNELLING. 


By FREDERICK WALTER SIMMS, C.E. 
Third Edition. Revised and extended, with additional Chapters, illustrating the recent : 
exemplified by the St, Gothard, Mont Cenis, and other modern works, by D. KINNEAK CLAKK, M., Lust, U.t- 
Author of “Railway Machinery,” ‘‘ Railway Locomotives,” &c. 


CROSBY LOCKWOOD & CO. 7, Stationers’ Hall-co 


ctice of Tunnellirg, 


, London, E.C. 





PERFECT DAYLIGHT. 





Chappuis’ Patent Reflectors 
IMPROVE NATURAL DAYLIGHT AND SUPERSEDE GAS 








CHAPPUIS, Patentee, 


69, FLEET STREET. 








CRE ARP TO ese 


eR ANTE LT ETON , 





